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ST. PAUL AT ATHENS, 


“ God hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on all the face ofthe 
earth; and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation; that they should seek the 
Lord, if haplythey might feel afier him, 
and fiad him, though he be not far from 
every one of us : for in him we live. and 
move, and have our being ; as certain 
also of your own poets have said, For 
we are also his ofispring. Forasmuch 
thenas we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think that the Godhead is 
like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.”—Acrs Xvi. 
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Tue treatment shewn to the Apos- 
ties and first preachers of Christiani- 
ly, may, In general, be naturally de- 
duced from a consideration of the 
character and circumstances of those 
among whom they laboured. Athens, 
for example, was distinguished as 
aplace of learniug, and public re- 
sort. Here, philosophers established 
schools for teaching their opinions, 
and mulutudes settied to attend their 
instructions. ‘The effects produced 
on the minds of the people, in a 
Place where so much literary com- 
petitton existed, and where the deci- 
sion of merit could not fail to be 
sometimes referred to their judg- 
ment, must have been considerable. 
The natural tendency of education 
istoundermine prejudice, and, by 
destroying unreasonable attachment 
to parucular tenets, to enlarge the 
mind with liberal sentiments, 

To this cause, then, taken in con- 
Dexion with other circumstances, 
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may be ascribed that inquisitive dis- 
position and love of novelty, which 
strongly marked the Athenian cha. 
racter. Among mén whose business 
consists In acquiring or communi- 
cating information, a spirit of inqui- 
ry is sure to be excited; and this 
spirit, gradually diffusing its influ- 
ence, imperceptibly gains a natural 
ascendency. From whatever cause 
it arose, the tact is certain, that 
“the Athenians, and strangers who 
were at Athens, spent their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to 
hear some new thing.’ 

These observations scem to ac- 
count for the reception which St. 
Paul met with at Athens, and which 
was the apparent effect of candour 
of mind and liberality of sentiment. 
Instead of induiging a spirit of per- 
secution, to which the ignorant and 
bigoted sometimes gave the most 
culpable license ; they simply re- 
quired an explanation of his opinions; 
and, though he seemed tobe “a set- 
ter-forth of strange gods,” they evi- 
denced a wish to know what his new 
doctrine was, and what those strange 
things meant which he brought to 
their ears. Confident in their own 
ability, the philosophers seemed to 
have dreaded no diminution of their 
fame or influence from a competition 
which they deemed of little impor- 
tance ; and while they viewed him 
as an upstart, and called him a “ bab- 
bler,” they encountered him with no 
other weapons than those of argu- 
ment and reason. While candour 
thus Operated on some, and confi- 
cence in their own opinions on oth- 
ers, a principle of curiosity, which 
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never fuils to appear when any thing 
new Is proposed to the attention, 
mig hi attract many, who, with ideas 
neither important vor distinct, might 
form a wish to hear this new doc- 
trine, and, independently of instruc- 
tion, might expect to be entertained. 

Being thus eager for new disco- 
veries, they conducted the Apostle 
to Areopagus, or Mars’-hill—a large 
semicircle, to which the lesrned 
usualiy resorted to discuss their 
opinions. This place was celebrat- 
ed for its court of judicature ; the 
members of which, distinguished for 
great equity In their decisions, were 
regarded with a veneration almost 
To the cognisance of this 
tribunal were referred matters of re. 

rion in general ; particularly blas- 
saan agalnst their gods, contempt 
of their sacred mysteries, and every 
species of impiety. From this fact, 
some have been inclined to think, 
that, by bringing St. Paul to Mars’- 
hill to declare his opinions, the de- 
jizn was entertained of having those 
opinions examined before perscns 
whe were at once qualified to judge 
of their nature, and invested with 
authority to punish their author, in 
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case they should be considered of 


dangerous tendency. The propriety 
f this opinion may, however, be 
justly questioned. ‘The context nei- 
ther inumates that a design of this 
nature was formed, nor suggests the 
most distant idea to favour the sup- 
position. The opinion probably arose 
from the mere mentioning of the 
placem_a circumstance not sufficient 
in itself to justify an opinion which 
is neither supported by proof from 
the passage, nor consistent with the 
well-known character of the Atheni- 
ins. Mars’-hill might be judged a 
fit arena for the discussion—not on 
account of the court of judicature 
which wasthere kh Id, but because it 
was a place frequented by the learn- 
ed—because it might afford conve- 
nience for a great number of persons 
to attend—or merely because the 
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people were accustomed to hear djs. 
cussions conducted there more fre. 
quently than iu any other Place. 
With this view of the conduct of the 
Athenians, the result fully corres. 
ponds :—though tew became aliach. 
ed to the Gospel, none €vinced the 
stnaliest evidence of that persecyt 
ing spirit, with which the Apostle 
had, on other occasions, so frequent. 
ly to contend. 

There 1s another consideration, 
neither unimportant por irrelevant, 
which a slight attention to St. Paul’s 
speech may suggest = It isa funda. 
mental maxim among public speak. 
ers, that every discourse should be 
studiously accummodated to the cha- 
racter, Capacity, and circumstances 
ofthe hearers. This maxim, dic- 
tated by reason and experience, we 
see fully exemplified in this address 
to the Athenians. To the Jews, 
who were acquainted with the scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, the 
unity of God was well known.— 
Among them, therefore, the Apos- 
tles laboured continually to prove 
that Jesus was the Christ; and by 
referring to prophecies, believed to 
be true and admitted to be pertinent, 
appealed to evidence the force of 
which could not be denied. This 
mode of reasoning was strictly logi- 
cal, and agreeable to those rules of 
propriety which prudence teaches a 
man never to infringe. The same 
mode of reasoning, however, could 
not, with any degree of propriety, 
be adopted among the Gentiles. To 
them, the unity of God was unknown, 
Idolatry had introduced a multiplici- 
ty of deities ; and before Chrisuiani- 
ty could be expected to obtain beliel, 
it was necessary to reason against 
this fundamental error, and convince 
menof the great doctrine af the Di- 
vine Unity—a doctrine on which 
every principle of true religion ult 
mately depends. Nor would it lave 
been pertinent to refer to any thing 
zdvanced in the Sacred Writings: 
The authority of these writings was 
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not acknowledged ; and, as it is in 
yain to reason from premises not 
known or not admitted, it became 
necessary to reason from principles 
which, though previously unobserv- 
ed, might appear solid when brought 
into view. ‘This mode of argumen- 
tation we find the Apostle pursuing 
inthe pessage before us. As the 
works of creation and the dispensa- 
tions of providence are submitted to 
seneral observation; and as they 
evidently bear marks of their Divine 
Ovigival ; by reasoning from, them 
avainst idolatry, he leads the mind 
to the contemplation of the Creator 
and Preserver of all things; and 
thus, on evidence which every man 
must admit, lays a foundation for the 
worship of the one living and true 
God. To establish this great prin- 
ciple seems to bave been his design. 
This design accomplished, and the 
unity and unalienable worship of 
God admitted, the transition is com- 
paratively easy to other doctrines ; 
und the Apostle would naturally pro- 
ceed to state the connexion which 
subsists between religion, natural 
and revealed. * 

These thoughts, suggested by a 
slight view of St. Paul’s speech, may 
be more fully developed by a consi- 
Jeration of the various parts of which 
itis composed, and of the chain of 
reasoning by which these parts are 
connected. 

To a discourse concerning the 
unily of God, and the nature of the 
worship which is due to him as the 
Supreme Being, the Apostle found 
a particularly suitable introduction, 
in adverting to the prevalence of 
idolatrous worship remarkable at 
Athens. Standing in the midst of 
Mars’ hill, he said, * Ye men of 
Athens, I ferceive that in all things 
ye are too supfierstitious : for as I pfias- 


* Luse these terms as they are generally 
emploved, without undertaking to say that 
there is any thing, strictly speaking, which 
can be fairly called natural religion.—See 
Lilis’s excellent Treatise on this subject. 
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sed by, and beheld your devotions, I 
found an altar with this inscription, 
‘VO THE UNKNOWN GoD Whom, there- 
fore, ye ignorantly evurshifi,y him dee 
clare I unto you. Cod, that made the 
world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ; netther is worshififed with 
man's hands, as though he necdcd any 
thing, seeing he giveth lo all, “fe, and 
breath, and all things ; and hath made 
of one blood ali nations of men, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth ; and 
hath determined the times before af- 
pointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation.” 

The considerations suggested in 
the last verse just quoted, seem to 
be an enlargement of the same ar- 
gument which had been advanced in 
the preceding : “God is not wor- 
shipped with men’s hands, as though 
he necded any thing, seeing he giv- 
eth to all, life, and breath, and all 
things.”” ‘The word here translated 
‘is worshipped,” signifies “to 
serve,’ “to minister unto,” and, In 
the Apostle’s view, has a reference 
to the oblations and sacrifices pre- 
sented to the heathen gods. This 
explanation, as it answers the origi- 
nal meaning of the word, is confirm- 
ed by the connexion of the passage, 
which represents God as standing in 
need of nothing. ‘To men who en- 
tertained these mean notions of the 
Ruler of the world, a view of his ad- 
ninistration was of the utmost in.- 
portance ; and this view the connex- 
ion of the Apostle’s subject naturally 
led him to state. ‘ Goad, who giv- 
eth to all, life, and breath, and all 
things, Aath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men to dwell on all the face of 
the earth,”’ &c. 

That the various nations of men 
spread over the face of the whole 
earth, are “ made of one blood’—~ 
are descended from one common 
father, who came tmmediately from 
the hands of his Creator—is the most 
consistent account of the origin of 
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cur species that has ever been offer- 
ed to the notice of mankind. To 
ws, who are so far removed from 
this original progenitor, some cir- 
cumstances connected with the peo- 
pling of the earth in this manner, 
may appear of difficult explication. 
These circumstances have been 
merked, and have induced some 
sceptical theorists to reject the Mo- 
saic account of the origin of man- 
kind, and to invent new systems, In- 
tended to account for phenomena 
deemed otherwise inexplicable. Of 
these systems, or the phenomena on 
which they are founded, it is unne- 
cessary on the present occasion to 
give any account. They were un- 
’nown to the audience whom St. 
Paul add:essed; and pertinency re- 
quires that we confine our attenuon 
to the opinions which ¢hey entertain- 
ed on the subject. Various sects of 
philosophers existed, and strenuous- 
ly maintained their respective tenets 
at Athens. Onthe crigin of man, 
as on many Other subjects, they were 
far from agreeing. 

According to the systems of the 
Platonists and Sroics, the account 
here given of the origin of the hu- 
man race would not be thought far 
from being just. ‘hese sects allow- 
ed the gods to have had considerable 
influence in the formation of man and 
other animals, and imagined that an 
original progenitor was, most proba- 
bly, the means they had adopted to 
people the earth. 

The Aristotelians strongly main- 
tained the eternal existence of mat- 
ter, and the absolute impossibility of 
creation. Concerning the origin of 
man they reasoned in a similar man- 
ner. As his formation required.a 
power not inferior to that of creation, 
they accounted for his existence in 
the same manneras for the existence 
ol matter, and maintained an eternal 
succession of generations, 

The opinion which the followers 
of Epicurus supported respecting 
the origin of the bumen race, was 
similar to their opinions on other 





subjects. With Epicurus, atoms 
were mighty favourites ; and as they 
were considered sufficient to account 
for almost every thing, they were 
introduced o almost every subject. 
According to him, the world, that 
beautiful fabric which we inhabit, 
arose from some happy combination, 
some accidental concourse of these 
atoms: we need not, therefore, be 
surprised that they are brouzht for. 
ward to account for the oligin of 
man. However intricate the me- 
chanism of the buman body, however 
inexplicable the laws of the human 
mind, atoms, it seems, were able, by 
some happy yet fortuitous combina- 
tion, to range themselves into that 
intricate form, and to produce those 
powers of thinking with which man 
is endued, 

With respect to the opinions which 
the unlettered, the mass of the peo. 
ple, entertained on this subject, not 
much can be said. The Athenians 
generally believed that they were de- 
scended from no foreign nation, but 
that their ancestors sprang out of 
the earth ; and in consequence of 
this opinion they called the earth 
their nurse, their parent. They thus 
considered themselves aborigines, 
and believed that all nations were de- 
scended from them as the common 
origin. ‘That the Athenians should 
entertain an opinion of this nature, 
is not singular. The same opinion 
has been fostered by many nations, 
and is easily deduced from the de- 
sire, natural to men, to trace thell 
origin to a remote, and, what they 
think, an honourable source. 

From these opinions, that of St. 
Paul was widely different. Accord: 
ing to his doctrine, God mad? of 
one original progenitor all the nations 
of men that dwell on the face of the 
whole earth. He does not, indect, 
attempt directly to expose the 4 
surdity of the conjectures which we 
have mentioned ; neither does he 
endeavour either to confirm his ow? 
opinion by elaborate proof, or tol 
move the objections which might be 
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urged against it. These objections, 
however much discussed umong the 
moderns, Came seldom under con- 
sideration among the ancients, and 
by the Apostle’s hearers must have 
been deemed both frivoious and ir- 
relevant. ‘he original descent of 
mankind from) one common father, 
created immediately by God, was an 
opinion which might be stated at 
Athens without any direct proof, and 
which,when Compared with tie opin- 
ions then entertained on this subject, 
might appear entitied to a preference 
from mere plousibility. Besides, 
we are to consider the Apostie in 
this passage, bot as explaining the 
doctrine of the origin of the human 
race, but as describing the character 
of the God in whom he believed, and 
reasoning particularly against the 
practice of offering him vain sacri- 
fice, as though he needed any thing. 
‘To this purpose no_ consideration 
could be more appropriate than that 
deduced from the absolute power 
which he possessed as the Creator 
and Disposer of mankind, and the 
exalted conceptions of his character 
which this consideration is calculat- 
ed toexcite. Thus the words, ‘he 
hath made of one blood all nations 
of men,” are not so much illustrative 
of the origin of mankind, as descrip- 
ve of the character of God as our 
Creator. 

Agreeably to this view, the Crea- 
tor is further represented as. still 
presiding over his offspring, and 
Managing their afiairs ;: Fe deter- 
mines the times before affrointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation. They 
are not called into existence, placed 
1 a world amid difficulties and dan- 
gers, and left unguided to steer their 
course as Chance may direct. Chil- 
dren of the same kind Parent, they 
are placed under a constitution fram- 
ed by wisdom and guided by benefi- 
cence ; and they may rest assured 
thatthe same goodnesswhich bronght 
them into existence superintends 
their interest with tender concern. 

According to Epicurus, the gods 
neither had anv influence in the for. 


mation of the world, nor interfered 
in the direction of its affairs, Thus 
providence, as well as creation, Was 
denied. The gods were believed to 
enjoy undisturbed repose In some 
corner of the heavens, and, accord- 
ing to his ideas of happiness, lived 
in eternal indolence, regardless of 
the concerns of mortals; while the 
atoms, of which his world is com- 
posed, either range uncontrolled 
umid the immensity of space, or ad- 
here to one senother as chance may 
direct. Thus Epicurus, though he 
did not deny the existence of the 
yods, rendered them entirely use- 
less 3 and while he made Jupiter 
happy in the enjoyment of heaven 
and of idleness, he stripped him of 
his thunder and his power. 

It will readily occur, that if any 
kind of consis:ency is to be applied 
to this system, no account can be 
given of the regular succession of 
men in distinct generations. Atoms 
uniting Into Capricious Combinations, 
and continually subject to dissolution, 
Miay at one time overstock the world 
With inhabitants, and the next mo- 
ment toss them ito that infinity of 
space which Epicurus invented for 
their reception. In opposition to 
this consequence, which results ne- 
cessarily trom the system, the Apos- 
tle particularly notices that God de- 
termines the times and places in 
which men make thetr sppearance 
in the world. This power belongs 
to him as our Creator. We came 
Into existence in consequence of his 
will; and by his will the time and 
place allotted to us must be deer- 
minec. In affixing these circum- 
stances, the sume principle on which 
he forms various orders oj creatures, 
endued with superior and interior 
powers, moy lead him to grant ad- 
vantages to some which he denies to 
others. I» such distribution, no 
creature can prescribe to his Crea- 
tor. * He doth according to his will 
in the army of heaven and among the 
inbabitants of the earth, and none can 
stay his herd, or say to him, What 
deest thon (— Freon in this, the 
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and in whatever situation men are 
placed, he will judge according to 
what a man hath, and not according 
to what he bath not. 

Of all the various relations in 
which the Almighty can be regard- 
ed by us, the most amiable and en- 
dearing is that in which he is repre- 
sented as taking a fatherly interest 
in the affairs of men, especially in 
the great work of our redemption. 
«Ehat a Being so perfectly happy in 
himself, so completely independent 
of the smiles and frowns of mortals, 
should condescend so far as to mani- 
fest a tender regard to the welfare 
of his creatures, by superintending 
and regulating ail their movements, 
is surely a consideration calculated 
to fill every pious bosom with hope 
and gratitude. ‘“ The Lord reign- 
eth: let the earth rejoice: let the 
multitudes of isles be glad thereof.” 

That they should seek the Lord, if 
Aaply they might feel after him, and 
find him, though he be not far jrom 
every one of us. 

If the world be the production of 
an intelligent Creator, it Is to be ex- 
pected that the evidence of his being 
and perfections will be stamped on 
the works of his hands; and that 
men, the offspring of his power end 
dependents on his bounty, will be 
able, by the exercise of the faculties 
with which they are endued, to trace 
that evidence, and arrive at some 
knowledge of the Author of their 
existence. It is true, we cannot ex- 
pect to go far in researches of this 
kind. Our faculties are limited and 
imperfect : the nature of God is in- 
finite, and to us incomprehensible. 
Though we are situated in the midst 
of ihis majestic fabric, where every 
thing strikes us with astonishment, 
afew objects fill the grasp of our 
comprehension ; and it would be 
high presumption in us to pretend 
to know more than it Is possible for 
us. in Our present situation, to attain. 
Sill, however, mu is our duty to im. 





The Jitle knowledge we acquire 
may be valuable; and though our 
ideas must unquestionably be imper. 
fect, they may, so far as they extend, 
be just. The volume of nature Was 
not spread out before US IN Vain. |r 
is our duty to gain from it wiay 
knowledge we can, and, by theex. 
ercise of the faculties which we pos. 
sess, to inquire into the perfections 
ofits great Author. 

Thus it appears that men should 
* seek the Lord”—should endeavoy, 
to improve all the means of know}. 
edge to which they have accesswif 
haply. they might attain some just 
conceptions of his character. Tiuse, 
indeed, who are favoured with su. 
pernatural revelation, have means o| 
information infinitely superior to any 
which the Athenians possessed. Still, 
however, the works of nature, which 
it was their duty to investigate, were 
ever before them 3; and a slight at. 
tention tothese might have convinc- 
ed them of the absurdity of poly. 
theism. And even we, who are fa- 
voured with Divine revelation, must 
not turn aside with disdain from Na- 
ture’s discoveries of God, because 
we enjoy those of the Gospel. Crez- 
tion reflects a far feebler light than 
revelation ; but we must not reluse 
to listen to its less perfect instruc- 
tions because we have been favoured 
with superior means of information. 
Some persons, from considering that 
very little knowledge can be acquir- 
ed by the mere light of nature, un- 
derstand the word “ haply,” in this 
passage, as densting great uncer 
tainty of success. That the Greek 
particle translated by this werd !s 
sometimes used with such a signifi- 
cation, is readily admitted ; yet, ac 
cording to its more usual accepts 
tion, it denotes the consequence OF 
result which is supposed to arise 
from some process previously slat: 
ed. In this view it may be under 
stood in the passage before us. Phe 
Apostle had been describing We 
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character of God, as the Creator and 
preserver of all things ; ; and to men 
snacquainted with revelation he 
pi sinted but the works of nature, as 
the most obvious source from which 
they might derive informetion.— 
Th - works it was their duty to in- 
vestigate ; and tnus they should 
seck the Lord,if hapiy—if in this way 
_.jf in consequence of this investiga 
tion—they might attain some ac- 
quaintance with his character. Nor 
does he ¢ deter them from the inquiry, 
by stating: uncertainty as the result. 
Probebility of success Is a great spur 
to exertion, and seems to be, from 
what follows In the context, the very 
inducement which the Apostle urg- 
ed. Men ought to inguire into the 
perfections of the Omnipotent Crea- 
tor ; and surely, as the phrase ought 
to be rendered, he is not far from 
every one of us, for in him we live, 
and move, and have our being. This 
knowledge, derived from a contem- 
plation of the frame of nature, St. 
Paul considered very valuable, and 
taught that the invisible things of 
God from the creation of the world 
are Clearly seen by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead. 

It is unnecessary to enter Into any 
detail of the general evidence of the 
being and perfections of God, as 
drawn from the marks of design dis- 
coverable in the various parts of the 
universe Which fall under our obser- 

vation. Ofthe small portion of this 
immense fabric which comes under 
our notice, every thing which we 
have ability to investigate discovers 
evident marks of wise contrivance. 
From inert matter to the intricate 
operations of the buman mind, the 
evidence of this contrivance may be 
traced, Even a single object, when 
inspected with attention, furnishes 

nrefragable proofs of wisdom in its 
formation. The human hand, and 
‘the human eye, are pieces of me- 
chanism which baffle every effort of 
known ingenuity, and in their form, 
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the nature of their materials, and 
the purposes they serve, shew the 
most evident intention to attain an 
end. ‘She human mind, above all, 1s 
a most wonderful object ; and a sin- 
gle faculty, examined in its various 
operations and connexions, affords 
strong proof of the same design. 

}rom the design thus perceived, 
the conclusion of a designing Cause 
forces itself on our minds, and 1s 
nothing more than a manifest infe- 
rence from undeniable premises. To 
establish this conclusion no ipterme- 
diate Chain of reasoning is necessa- 
ry. Once admit design and contri- 
vance, and a designing cause follows 
as necessarily, and by the same kind 
of evidence, as the truth of anyaxiom 
in the mathematical sciences. That 
every effect must have an adequate 
cause, iS a proposition universally 
admitted. The judgments thus form- 
ed we cannot reject. They are 
dictated by the frame of our consti- 
tution ; and we must receive them 
as true, or Cease to be what we 
are. 

It cannot escape notice, that in 
this argument the moderns enjoy 
advantages to which the ancients had 
no access. In consequence of the 
improvements and discoveries in 
physical knowledge, our notions of 
what was k own have become much 
more distinct, and our views of the 
universe have been greatly enlarged. 
Many things which the ancients re- 
garded as hurtful, and which they be- 
lieved to result from some maligni- 
ty inherent in the nature of matter, 
are now known toe contribute to the 
general gcod ; and even in the qual- 
ides which they accounted noxious, 
we discover evident marks of the 
wis dom and goocness of our Creator. 

Phis point has been established by 
such a full and complete induction 
of particulars as warrants the rene- 
ral conclusion, that even those ob- 
jects which still seem hurtful, shall, 
when better known, be found to be 
beneficial. 
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Discoveries in the science of As. 
tronomy—a science founded on la- 
borious and accurate observation, 
und established by reasoning which 
no degree of scepticism can reject 
—have extended the bounds of the 
universe beyond the reach of the 
most enlarged Comprehension, and 
shewn the power of the Almighty to 
be so great as to overwhelm our 
minds, and fill us with astonishment. 
The laws by which the heavenly bo- 
dies are regulated, the velocity and 
harmony of their motions, the provi- 
sion made to supply many of them 
with light, and the general accom- 
modation of their circumstances to 
their situations and bulks, are une- 
quivocal marks of wisdomand good. 
ness. While we travel from world 
to world, and contemplate the sub- 
lime simplicity and analogy of the 
whole known system, these marks 
always meet our observation, often 
solicitour admiring attention, and on 
sowie occasions animate us wilh rap. 
ture. Tothe ancients these sublime 
views were unknown In conse- 
quence of their scanty knowledge, 
they believed that our world was 
composed of disjointed parts ; and, 
according to the genius of polythe- 
ism, allotted these distinct parts to 
the care of separate deities. The 
worid, which they thus broke down 
into fragments, is now known to be 
a portion of a great system, the vari- 
ous parts of which are intimately 
connected ; andtals system,in which 
our earth occupics a place of some 
eminence, is, according to the best 
founded reasoning from analogy of 
which we have any specimen, a por- 
tion of a sull larger system, the vari- 
ous purts of which extend beyond 
the ken of mortals, and probably be- 
yond the reach of our conjecture. Oo 
evidence which seems adequate to 
the conclusion, astronomers have 
peopled the bodies of these systems 
with living creatures, some of whom 
way be cupable of tracing the evi- 
dence of design which we are now 
considering, and of enjoying the 
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goodness of our common Parent 
which is over all his works, Accord. 
Ing to this view, we OC-upy a place 
in a stupendous system, and wre con. 
nected with an immense Multitude 
of living creatures ; and this system 
and these creatures are so Many links 
in the great chain, which is ultimate. 
ly dependent from the Great First 
Cause, and which leads us to him as 
the Author ofall. Zhe heavens d). 
clare the glory of God, and the firma. 
ment sheweth his handy-work. 
Though these magnificent views 
were unknown to the ancients, God 
never left himself without a witness. 
The particular view suggested by 
St. Paul to excire their attention, ig 
the followinz— For in him we live, 
and move. and have our being. These 
words have been thouht by some to 
countenance tie ancient philosophi- 
cal opinion, that the Divine Essence 
is diffused through every part of 
space; so that in God we Lrerail; 
live, and move, and have our being. 
It is, however, evidently more cor- 
rect to say that the Divine influence 
extends overall, and that every event 
is regulated and directed by the 
means which God thinks proper to 
employ.—-Tihe particular mode in 
which he exists, is a speculation be- 
yond the reach of human facultics. 
We know little of spirit in general, 
and nothing of the manner in which 
it acts. We know not where our 
own minds reside, and are ignorent 
of the way in which they operate on 
our bodies. It cannot be supposed 
therefore, that we can become ‘ 
quainted with the mode of the D: 
vine Omnipresence, or expl.in the 
particular manner in which God go- 
verns the universe, Of the Dive 
Essence we know nothing but ws 
is clearly revealed. To say, there 
fure, that it is diffused throws? 
every part of space, is, at best. 1 
use words which we do not wade” 
stand. We may rest assured, how: 
ever, that nothing can happe 
without God’s permission; '° | 
nothing can control his powers ° 
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escape his notice ; and that he Is 
so intimately connected with every 
part of his immense dominions, as 
to direct cvery movement and every 
event according to his will. This 
is sufficient to fill our minds with 
reverence; and less than this we 
surely cannot ascribe to our Creator. 

It is probable that the Apostle 
in this passage intended to lead 
the minds of his hearers to the de- 
nendence under which we al] stand 
as respects God, and the evidence 
of his perfections which ths Consi- 
Geration is calculated to suy;est 
Though this evidence may be de- 
duced from a variety of topics, the 
nature of our frame is ever under 
our inspection, and, however Inat- 
tenlive men tay too frequently be, 
must appear a strong argument 
when urged on their consideration. 
He bad mentioned in general, that 
God was the Creator and Disposer 
of men; and to confirm this tdea, 
or to extend the elucidation, lie re- 
fers to the continued support which 
we allnced in performing the various 
functions necessary in the common 
occurrences of life. The same Ged 
who gave us our being, upholds us 
in the possession of this original gift ; 
and thus, by shewing us our constant 
dependence on his bounty, furnishes 
an opportunity of inquiring into the 
Cause from which we spring. With- 
out Him, we cannot move a limb, 
we Cannot €xert a volition, we can- 
not think a thought: “ He is the 
God of our lives and che length of 
sur days.’ 

Avreeably to this view is the quo- 
cation that we ave his offapring, made 
from Aratus, a trazic poet, who lived 
about three hundred years before St. 
Paul preached at Athens. With the 
Epicureans this quotation would iave 
no weight. Their master had boast- 
ed that in all his writings he had not 
made a single quotation ; and his fol- 
lowers, Imitating the example which 
oe had set them, plumed themselves 
ui the knowledge which had been 
vegueuthed to them, and undervalued 
~hrlst. Obsery. No, 201. 
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every argument from authority. The 
poets were, peculiarly, the ohyects of 
their detestation. ‘Lhis odium ‘hey 
seem to have incurr:d trom t.eir 
general prectice of tntreducins — on 
all hazgardeus occasions, the assise 
tance of the gods—beings for Wiom 
Epicurus found very [little use. 
With the rest of the phtlosophers 
this was not the case. They al'ow- 
ed considerable deference to auiho- 
rity, and on Many topics were accus: 
tomed to meke quotations from au- 
thors whose opinions were entiuled 
torespect. By the common people 
the ports were regarded as their 
great teachers in morality and reli- 
rion; und as they were held in pro. 
found veneration, any appeal to their 
opinions was likely to meet with 
respect and attention, 

The conclusion deduced by the 
Apostle from the consideration that 
we are the offspring of God, is the 
next topic that demands our atten- 
tion. 


(Yo be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 
Tne following extract from a ser- 
mon of Dr. Paley’s, preached be- 
fore the University of Cambridge, 
scems completely to remove the 
apparent contradiction, some tine 
since mentioned by one of your cor- 
respondents, In the writings of 
Bishop Butler and Mr. Scott on 
the subject of Active and Passive 
Habits. It is entitled ** Dangers In- 
cidental to the Clerical Character,” 
and is particularly worthy of the at 
tenuion of all your clerical readers 


‘“‘Papprehend that Tom stating « 
cause of no tnconsiderable inypor- 
lance, when, amongst (hese lin pedi. 
ments, | mention, in the first place, 
the insensibility to religious IMprese 
sion which a constant conversation 
with religious subjects, and, still 
more, a constant lntermixture with 
relipious offices, is wont to induce 
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Such is the frame of the human 
constimution (and calculated also for 
the wisest purposes.) that, whilst all 
active habits are factiltated and 
strengthened by repetition, impres- 
sions under which we are passive 
are weakened and diminished. Upon 


the first of these properties depends, 


in a great measure, the exercise of 
the arts of life; upon the second, the 
capacity which the mind possesses 
of adapting itself to almost every 
situauon. This quality is perceived 
in numerous, and for the most part 
beneficial, exampies. Scenes of ter- 
ror, spectacles of pain, objects of 
lo thing and disgust, so far losetheir 
effect with their novelty, es to per- 
mit professions to be carried on, and 
couditions of life to be endured, 
which otherwise, although necessa- 
ry, would be insupportabie. It Is a 
quality, however, which acts, as other 
parts of our frame do, by an opera- 
tion Which Is general: hence it acts 
also in instances in which its influ- 
ence is to be corrected ; and, amongst 
these, in religion. LEvery attentive 
Chrisuan will have observed how 
much more powertuily he is affected 
by uny form of worship which is 
wucommon, than with the familiar 
returns of his own religious offices. 
ile will be sensible of the difference, 
when he approaches a few (mes In 
the vear the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; i be should be present at 
the visitation of the sick; or even,if 
that were unusual to him, ot the 
sight of a family assembied in pray- 
cr. He will perceive it also upon 
entering the doors of a dissenting 
eongrevalion; a circumstance which 
lias misied many, by Causing them to 
ascribe to sore advaeituce in the cone 
duct of public worship, whet, in 
trai. is only the cHlect of new Im- 
bow mucha lay 
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frequenter of religious worship finds 
bimself Jess warmed ard stimulaied 
by ordinary than by extraordinary 


tien, by so much it may 


be expected that a clergyman, “on. 
versant with the offices of religion, 
Will be less moved and sumuleted 
thun be is. What, then, is lo be 
done? It is by on effort of reflection 
by a positive exertion ot the mind 
by knowing this tendency, and by 
setting ourselves expressly lo resist 
It; that we are to repay the decays 
of spontaneous piety. We are no 
more to surrender ourselves to the 
mechanism ot our frame, than to the 
impulse of our passions, Weare tg 
assist our sensitive by our rationaj 
nature. We are to supply this ip. 
firmity (for so it may be called, al. 
though, like many other properties 
which bear the name of vices in our 
constituuon, it be, in truth, a benef. 
cial principle acting according to a 
general law)—we are to supply it by 
a decper sense of the obiigation 
under which we lie; by a more tre. 
quent and more distinct recollection 
of the reasons upon which that obli- 
vaion is founded. We are not to 
wonder at the pains this may cost 
us: still less are we to imitate the 
despondency of some serious Chris- 
lians, who, in the impaired sensibili- 
ly that habit has induced, bewail the 
coldness of a deserted scul.” 
AKBITER, 
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2 Vimothy iv.6—8, Lam now rex- 
dy to be offired, and the lime of my 
departure is at hand, Tf hav 
J ought @ good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid upp for me@ 


. . ne +}, 
crown of righteousness, % hich he 
Lord, the righteous Judge, sha 


vive me at that duy. 


VV en that venerable reformer, Me- 
H ¢ avi } ° 4 {- > } } S deathe 
iancthon, Was uaSkCU, Lpon sa Gee 
bed, whether there was any ting 
more that he desired, hé is said to 
: ' 7 ‘ % ? asi) if 
have replied, Nothing else—but 
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heaven.” How happy such a frame 
of mind! to have seen the vanity 
and folly of every thing in compatt- 
con of religion; to have been de- 
tached in spirit from the sins and 
pursuits of the world; to have had 
the affections fixed upon God; and 
to be able to say. with the Psalmist, 
“ Wiom have I in heaven but Thee, 
and there is none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of thee 1!” Yvt, 
great as is this privilege, it is often 
the blessed lot of the advanced Chris- 
tians This was remarkably the case 
with the Apostle in the text; and 
though at our first setting outen a 
religious course such high attatn- 
ments may appear far beyond our 
srusp, yet if we steadily persevere, 
in humble dependence upon the 
,and in the diligent use 
of cll the means which he bas mer- 
cifully provided for our spiritual edi- 
fication, there Is scrip'ural reason to 
hope that even the weakest of us 
tay arrive at a similar, if not an 
equally triumphant, degree of Chris- 
tian experience. Our duty is “to 
foilow om to know the Lord 3”? and 
in so doing, God will be faithful to 
his promises: he will comfort and 
support us in troube, he will raise 
us when we are drovping ; and even 
indeath we shall be more than con- 
jucrors, through Him that loved us 
and gave himself for us. St. Paul 
limself bears witness that the bles- 
sings which he describes in the text 
were not confined only to a few emi- 
nent saints, but were to be the jot of 
Christians in every age ; for he adds, 
“Vind not to me only, but unto all them 


Spirit of Ciod 


also that love his afihearing.”’ 
- 
“uy order, then, to animate our 


heartsin the pursuit of such inestt- 


what manner they may be obtained, 
t will be necessary to consider, 
First, The Apostte’s confidence. 
Secondly, the considerations on 
which it was grounded. 

|. The Apostle’s confidence. 
Death is an idea at wuich, above 
4 others, human nature trembles. 
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It is the event that rends asunder 
the soul and body, which from our 
very infancy have been inseparable 
companions, That union Is the foun- 
dation of all our earthly enjoyments ; 
and the chief effort of mankind 
through life 1s to preserve it. For 
tuis purpose we toil in order to pro- 
cure nourishment, we Clothe our- 
selves against the inclemencies of 
the seasons, we watch every syimp- 
tom of decay and dissolution, and 
endeavour, by unceasing efforts, to 
avoid the fatal hour which we feel 
is rapidly approaching, and which we 
cannot long escape, 

Now, view the wicked man in 
sight of this great and dreaded ene - 
my, Death: behold his terrors-- 
listen to his @wruans——mark his «p- 
prebensions— ear his doleful excla- 
mations, his accents of agony and 
despair! And when you have thus 
witnessed the terrors of death to the 
wicked; when you have behe'd how 
anxiously its approach Is dreaded; 
und have seen in imagination the 
sinner shuddering at its appearance ; 
—turn from so awful a scene, and 
hear the Apostle exclaim, ¢* J am 
ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. Ihave fought 
agoold fight, I have finished my 
course, 1 have kejit the fat: hence- 


ro - P = . J . . 
Jorth there ts laid up for mea crown 


f rivhtcousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that 
day.”’ 

Here was no trembling anxiety 
no fearful listening for an unwel- 
come messenger. The Apus'le was 
composed and “ready;’ he was 
prepared by the grace of God for 
the journey Gn which he was about 
to enter; his lins were girded 
and his lamp was burning. He was 
not like a maijelactor, wie, when 
about to proceed to punishment, is 
asked whether he is ready, and from 
incre hardness replies in the affir- 
mative, while he would vive all toat he 
possesses to esc pe the hour ;—but 
he wos ready, as the friend to meet 
the friend, as the chiid to return to 
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the bosom of bis parent, a6 We ship 
woe ke mariner otevis!! bis native 
Lid the moment the vessel shall 
appeat th siph’ whic! is to beer bim 
“rous sume desert rock. where be 
hus been stranded, to the haven ot 
peace and safety, at which he longs 
to orrive. 

Tie very term which St. Poul 
éemplovs, indicates his cheerfu: ac 
quiescence in tis approaching dis- 
solution. tt was a “ defarivre’—a 
cain and hopetul passage from earth 
10 heavenees Ceparture trom sin and 
sorrow to holiness and eternal joy— 
a depuriure tromall thathad weaned 
him during life—an escape from the 
pains of infancy, the snares of youth, 
the oubles of maturcr vears—a de- 
parture especially from that sintui 
nacure which had made him im egony 
of spirit: exclaim, Of wre ched man 
that Tam! who shall dedrucr me from 
the budu of this death’ He was not 
asa vessel torn from its moorings 
by os tempest—carricd our te ste 
without rudeer, OF provistons, or 
COopesseetie sport of winds and 
Waves, nG Luble «very momentto be 
overset Ip the oiechty deep. No: 


bis Was a Ae flarturcemetine Gay Was 
P - 1 
culm 3 tbe cour wes fixed; the an- 


her woes welcsved; the sutls were 
set; the destined haven was in View 


he vessel Was uhout to gisde 


nc. efuliy over the Oppostne woe 5 
s es 

f 1 ‘ 
ils Passage Was LODE sale and speedy ; 
an.) ! Was shortly to ancnor la the 


wishecdcelor port 

Bat ait moy be asked, Might not 
the re.diness of the Apostle be ho- 
thiow but a vain boast, which would 
oish the momen! death arrived ? 


“Ye 


Muny men scem willing to meet 


danger while itis distent; can speak 
calmly of troubles that may never 
occur; have no parucul.r fear of 
death psell, as long as it does not 
come Immediately in sight; but the 
mnoment it seems at band, they are 
ternified, their confidence vanishes, 
and they are driven away in their 
wi kedness, without aray of hope in 
their Gesth. 


a 


But such was not the case with the 
Apostle ; for, afier baving said that 
he was resdy to be offi rec, he ad. 
ded, that the time. of his departure 
was «et hund. it was nor tne boast 
ofa coward, WO Matches across the 
field of battle with Vall ExXUitation 
while the enemy is out of sigot, and 
flees the moment he opproaches; but 
it Was the deliberate triumph of a 
Champton tn the very fece of his ad. 
versary. His departure’ was not 
doubttul or distant, but © at hend.” 
He heard, as it were, the sound of 
the wheels and the rattling of the 
horse-hvois that conounced the ¢ 
provch of the king of terrors. He 
was writing from Rome, whither he 
hod heen sent to take hts trial for the 
testimony of his Redeemer; be was 
v priscier ip Chains, avd in imii- 
nent denver of losme bts tite. His 
perser ulors were inflamed with mas 
lice. He had been brought the frst 
time before the persecuting empe- 
ror, Nero; and was probably about 
soon to appear «gain. lo receive the 

> ofa crue} death. Its ge- 
i that this very chapter 
he ever wrote. His 
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was the last 
triumph, therefore, was not a vain 
boast, which the first appreach of 
real danger might silences it was 
the delverate confidence of tue 
fatih s at was built upon that Rock of 
ages, which can resist every storm 5 
and therefore it stood firm amidst all 
the terrors of approaching dissolu- 
tion, and the pains of martyrdom 
itself. How powerful must have 
heen that principle which couid thus 
support this holy man at such a sea- 
son! which could convertall the ter- 
rors of a violent and ignominious 
death. into a peaceable departure of 
release ! 

If. This leads us, in the sEcoND 
place, to examine into the cons) ra 
tions on which the Aposile’s coun 
dence was grounded. It could be no 
sandy foundation which supported 
such « structure. The Apostles 
confidence was grounded on the cone 
sideration that te him death was ”° 
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longer ab enemy ; or if an enemy, 
an enemy vanquished, and rendered 
inc .pable of domg him any real in- 
‘ory He knew in whom he had 
heli ved, aiid that, through the Cap- 
tain of his salvation, he should be 
more than couqgucror even over this 
just an@ most tormicable adversary. 
He theretore uiuu phed in faith and 
hope, KnoWihy that to him deat was 
but the gate of entran.e to a bilssiul 
immortality. 

The text affords ¢wo considera 
tiuus On Which the Apus le’s conh 
dence was founded -—the FIRST, Was 
the free nature of salvation through 
Jesus Christ ; tor he says, There ts 
laid ui for me a crown of right: Cus- 
ness, which the Lord, the righicous 
Judge. shali give me at that day ;— 
the SECOND, Was ¢he ftraciical cvi- 
dence which he frossessed (f being 
interested in that salvation; namely, 
the fact of bis basing been enebled 
to fight the good fight of faith, and to 
endure to the end. Let us touch 
upon each of these ideus. 

1. In the first place, then, the 
Apostle placed all his trust in the 
frecness of salvation as the gitt of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord.—He 
assumed no merit to himseli; for 
this crown was to be given, not to 
him only, or men like him, but unto 
allthem that love the appearing ot 
the Redeemer. He Constantly pleads 
for the freedom olf pardon and saiva- 
tion, unconnected with human desert 
orviitue. He did not pen a sinule 
epistle, in which he coes not aimost 
constantly refer to this great and 
fundamental truth. For example, in 
the very opeing of the Epistle trom 
Which the text 1s taken, we find him 
attesting that God hath saved us. and 
called us with a holy calling not ac- 
cording to our works, but according to 
his own fiurfose and grace, which 
was given us in Jesus Christ bcfore 
the world began. Indeed, fecling, 
as St Paul most deeply did, the 
Sinfulness of his nature and prac- 
ice; viewing himsell as the chief 
“sinners, and knowlpg that in his 
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flesh dwelt no good thing ; what plea 
could he have tor mercy, but the 
death and merits of a Redeemer ? 
and how could he support the 
thoughts of his eternal change, but 
through faith in his name? Ii was 
the consideration that the crown of 
righteousness was a gift free and 
unmerited—not of works, lest any 
map should boast, but of pt ace sione 
raised S. Poul to this ex- 
whied pitch of oly confidence. He 
knew tha: he Lad dcstroved bimself, 
but that in God was iis telp. He 
had pwothing to purehase salvation, 
but he was willing to accept tt as 
God has appointed it to be recewed, 
—by, faith in him who died fir us, 
avd who, in congquermng death, con- 
quered it even tor the weakest and 
huniblest of his disciples. 

2. Yet, as we have seen, there was 
a second and most Important Consi- 
der.tion which St. Paul brines ftor- 
ward. He knew that it was possible 
that he might have been self-deceiv- 
ed; that he might bave been expecte 
ing thiscrown of righteousness when 
he bad no se'iptural evidence of 
being interested in the blessing. 
He therefore wiseiy begins io ex- 
amine himself whether he is in the 
fuith ; weil knowing that to profess 
triumph over death where there is 
no evidence of true conversion to 
God, is but self-deception. Hence 
he endeavoured to ascertain the real 
state of his heart and uaffections. 
And whiie he speaks of the eternal 
clown of righteousness as the tree 
gift of the righteous Judge, he de- 
rives the hope that he is personally 
interested in it from the practical 
consideration that we hed “ fought 
the yood fight of faith 3’? and that 
“henceforth” there was laid up for 
hima crown of righteousness. Z/ence- 
Jorthe-not as the claim to such a 
blessing, for we have already seen 
that he viewed it as a free gift ; but 
as the qualification for enjoying it, for 
he also knew that without both faith 
aud holiness no man can see the Lord. 
Let us, then, brivg this subject 
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the bosom of bis pacent, asthe ship 
woe ked mariner otevisit his native 
Lid the moment the vessel shall 
appeat Insiph’ whic! is to bear bim 
frous some deser' rock. where he 
haus been stranded, to the haven of 
peace and satety, at which he longs 
to -rrive. 

Tie very term which St. Paul 
employs, Indicates his cheertu: ac 
quiescence in ils approaching dis- 
goluuon. It was a “ defarture’—a 
ecuiin and hopetul passayve from earth 
10 beaven——s Cepsarture from sin and 
sorrow to holiness and eterna: joy— 
a depuriure tromall thathad weaned 
him during life—an escape from the 
pains of infen: ys the snares of youth, 
the: oubles of maturcr vears—a de- 
patture especially trom that sintul 
nature which had made him in egony 
of spirit: excloim, Of wre ched man 
that Tam! who shall dedrucr me from 
the bodu of this death? He was not 
asa vessel torn from its moorings 
by 2 tempest—carricd out te sea 
without rudcer, Or provisions, or 
Compasseethe sport of winds and 
waves, nd huble covery momentto be 
overset Ip the mighty deep. No; 
his wes a diftarturcmetive Gay was 
culms tbe sour wes fixed; the an- 
shor was welcveds the sutls were 
sel; the destined haven was in View 
mee he vessel was shout to giide 
ne. etulivy over the opposing tide ; 
its passage was to be safe and speedy ; 
ane) ! Was shortiy to anchor la the 
wisied-ior port 

Bat it mey be asked, Might not 
he re diness of the Apos'k be ho- 
thivw but a vain boast, which would 
moaish the moment death arrived? 
Moony men scem willing to meet 
danger while itis distent; can speak 
calmly of troubles that may never 
occur; beve no particul.r fear of 
death besell, as long as it does not 
come immediately In sight; but the 
spoment it seems at band, they are 
terrified, their confidence vanishes, 
and they are driven away in their 
wi kedness, without aray of hope in 
their death. 


a 
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Bui such was not the case withthe 
Apostie ; for, afier having said that 
he was ready to be offi rec, he ad- 
ded, that the me of his departure 
was athund, It was now tne boast 
ofa coward, Wio matches across the 
field of battle “ith vain exuitation 
while the enemy Is out of sight, and 
flees the moment he «pproaches; but 
it was the deliberate triumph of a 
Cnampion in the very fece of his ad- 
versary. His departure was not 
doubttul or distant, but * at hand.” 
He heard. as it were, the sound of 
the whecls and the rattling of the 
horse-hools that ennouncea the up- 
proech of the king of terrors. He 
was writing fron) Rome, whither he 
hed heen sent to take his trial lor the 
tesumony of his Redeemer; he was 
w prisoner ip Chains, and in imml- 
nent denver of losimg his life. His 
perse: ulors were inflamed with mae 
lice. He had been brought the frst 
time before the persecuting empe- 
ror, Nero; and was probably ebout 
soon tO appear -gain. lo receive the 
sentence of a cruel death. Jt is ge- 
nerally agreed that this very chapter 
was the last he ever wrote. His 
triumph, therefore, was not a vain 
boast, which the first approach of 
real danger might silence: it was 
the deliberate confidence of true 
fatih : at was built upon that Rock of 
ages, which can resist every storm 5 
and therefore it stood firm amidst all 
the terrors of approaching dissolu- 
tion, apd the pains of martyrdom 
itself. How powerful) must have 
been that principle which could thus 
support this holy man at such a sea- 
son! which could convertall the ter- 
rors of a violent and ignomunious 
death, into a peaceable departure oF 
release ! 

If. This leads us, in the sEconD 
place, to examine into the consi’ ra 
tions on which the Aposile’s co fi- 
dence was grounded. It could be no 
sandy foundation which supported 
such « structure. The Apostie’s 
confidence was grounded on the con 
sideration that te him death was #° 
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longer an enemy; or if a enemy, 
an enemy vanquished, and rendered 
inc .pabl ot doing bim any re al in- 
jens He knew in whom he had 
belic ved, and that, through the Cap- 
win of his salvation, he should be 
more than cOuqucror even over this 
just and most formicable adversary. 
He therefore triuu:phed ip faith and 
hope, Knowiny that to him death was 
but the gate of entran.e to a blissiul 
immortality. 

The text affords éwo considera 
tions On Which the Apos te’s confi 
deuce was founded :—the FIRST, Was 
the frec nature of salvation through 
Jesus Christ ; for he says, There ts 
laid up for me a crown of right Cus- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge. shal: give me at that day ;— 
the SECOND, Was the ftraciical «vi- 
dence which he frossessed Of being 
interested in that salvation; namely, 
the fact of bis having been enebled 
to fight the good fight of faith, and to 
endure to the end. Let us touch 
upon each of these ideus. 

In the first place, then, the 
Apostle placed all his trust in the 
freeness of salvation as the gilt of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord.—He 
assumed no merit to himseli; for 
this crown was to be given, not to 
him only, or men “ke him, but unto 
allthern that love the appearing of 
the Redeemer. He constantly pleads 
for the freedom of pardon and saiva- 
tion, unconnected with human desert 
or virtue. He did not pen a single 
epistle, in which he coes not aimust 
consiantly refer to this great and 
jundamental truth. For example, in 
the very opeving of the Epistle trom 
Which the text 1s taken, we find him 
attesting that God hath saved us. and 
called us with a holy calling not ac- 
cording to our works. but according to 
fis own pfrurfose and grace, which 
was given us in Jesus Christ before 
the world began. Indeed, feeling, 
as St Paul most deeply did, the 
Sinfulness of his nature and prac- 
— viewing himsell as the chief 

sinners, and knowing that in his 


flesh dwelt no good thing ; what plea 
could he have for mercy, but the 
death and merits of a Redeemer ? 
and how could he support the 
thoughts of his eternal change, but 
through faith in his name? It was 
the consideration that the crown of 
righteousness was a gift tree and 
unmerited—nort of works, lest any 
mab should boast, bul of ptace sione 
—that raised S. Poul to this ex- 
ulied pitch of noly confidence. He 
knew tha: he bad dcestroved bimself, 
but that in God was iis tbelp. He 
had nothing to purehase salvation, 
but he was willing to accept tt as 
God has appointed it to be received, 
—by, taith in him who died fer us, 
avd who, in —— death, con- 
quered it even tor the weakest and 
hunibiest ot his disciples. 

2. Yet, as we have seen, there was 
a second and most Important Consi- 
derotion which St. Paul brines tor- 
ward. He knew that it was possible 
that he might have been self-deceiv- 
ed; that he might have been expecte 
ing this crown of righteousness when 
he bad no scriptural evidence of 
being interested in the blessing. 
He therefore wisely begins to ex- 
amine himself whether he is in the 
faith ; weil knowing that to profess 
triumph over death where there is 
no evidence of true conversion to 
God, is but self-deception. Hence 
he endeavoured to ascertain the real 
state of his heart and affections. 
And while he speaks of the eterna! 
crown of righteousness as the free 
gift of the righteous Judge, he de- 
rives the hope that he is personally 
Interested in it from the practical 
consideration that .e hed “ fought 
the yood fight of faith 3’? and that 
* henceforth’? there was laid up for 
him a crowy of righteousness. //ence- 
Jorthe-epot as the claim to such a 
blessing, for we have already seen 
that he viewed it as a free gift ; but 
as the qualification for enjoying it, for 
he also knew that without both faith 
aud holiness no man can see the Lord. 

Let us, then, bring this subject 
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home (o our own Case, by inquiring 
whether we are fighting the good 
light of faith, and endeayouring to 
lay hold of eternal life. Are we 
running the race set before us in the 
Gospe!? Is religion with us more 
than a mere name to live while we 
are dead? Are our hearts deeply 
affected by reason of our sins? Are 
trust and 
dependence in Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour? Are we turned from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of 
Satun unto God? Are we anxiously 
endeavouring to live “ soberly, righ- 
teously, and godly in this present 
blessed 


we placing our whole 


world; looking for that 
hope, and the glorious appearance 


of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himself for 


us, that he might redeem us from 


all iniquity, and purily unto himsell 


a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works!” Are we endeavouring to 
row tn love for God, and in a desire 

’ 


5 
‘ 


to keep his commandments ! Do we 
evidence the tempers and disposi- 
tlons which become the Christian 
character? 


Are we exertung our- 
selves to do our duty ln our several 
stations in society? Are we endea- 


vouring, as masters or servants, as 
parents or children, as brothers or 
sisters, and in every other relation 
of Itfe, to act froma principle ol love 


to Cod, and as being always in his 


sight? Do we ieel increasing regard 
for religion; for the word of God 
and the affairs of eternity? Do we 
cultivate a spirit of prayer and hu- 


mility ? Are we anxious above all 


~ 


thines for the salvation of our souls ; 


ind are we studying to learn and 


endeavouring to practise the will of 
God relative to that great subject ?— 
From the answers which omr con- 


sciences @tve to these and similar 


questions, we may learn to know 


whe her we are fizhttngy the good 


figh: of faith. and whether, when we 
have finiss:d our course, we shall 


nr 


app. ar as successful candidates for 
hs 


crown of righteousness, which 
gmen cun deserye. but which all 





intercession for all that come unto 
God through him. men. 


For the Christian Observer, 


“ THEIR ROCK IS NOT AS OUR ROCE 
EVEN OUR ENEMIES THEMSELVES 
BEING JuDGES.” Deut. xxxil. 3]. 


Ir was the custom of the Orijenta! 
nations, as indeed tt has ever been, 
though ina less degree, the custom 
of al/ nations, especially those who 
are least restrained by the habits of 
artificial lite, to express their ideas 
by means of imagery drawn from the 
works of creation. Accustomed from 
their infancy to contemplate in the 
open air, beneath a glowing sky, the 
works of the Almighty; and impel- 
led by their ordinary habits of think. 
ing, and by the very structure of their 
language, to the use of multiplied 
figures and similltudes; the inhabi- 
tanis of Eastern countries readily 
scize the prominent features of the 
landscape of nature, in order to ex: 
press in the strongest terms the con- 
ceptions of their minds. The sa- 
cred Scriptures contain the most 
striking instances upon record o! 
this figurative mode of writing ; and 
itis quite astonishing to observe the 
perspicuous, and oftentimes sublime, 
manner in which they employ natu- 
ral imagery to enforce or illustrate 
the truths of religion. 

I was lately much struck, in read- 
ing the Song ef Moses, from which 
I have quoted a passage by way 0 
motto to the present remarks, to find 
the Almighty denominated no less 
than four times, a ‘ Rock.” The 
same metaphor is also employed in 
other parts of Scripture ; and is the 
more forcible from the circumstance 
of the important purposes to whic 


[July, 


may obtain who seek it in the way 
of God’s Aappolntment,——through 
faith in Him who died for oyr Sins 
who rose for our justification, who 
ascended up on high to plead ou, 
cause, and who ever liveth to make 
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rocks were applied in the land and 
neighbourhood of Judea. Palestine, 
itis well known, was a mountainous 
country ; and its rocks, in those rude 
ages when the present arts of war 
were unknown, furnished oftentimes 
an imp'egnable defence against an 
invading enemy. When the Benja- 
mites were in danger of destruction 
‘rom the hands of the other tribes, 
they secured themselves in the rock 
Rimmon Samson kept garrison in 
the rock Etam. David, when pur- 
cued by Saul, oftentimes concealed 
himself in a rock, as at Maon, ut 
Adullam, at Engedi; in which last 
there was a cave of such magnitude, 
that the Psalmist and his adherents 
lay for some time undiscovered, 
even after Saul had entered. 
Travellers also, as well as war- 
rlors, were accustomed to retreat to 
the rocks, either for shelter from the 
weather, or for defence from robbers 
or ravenous animals. Hence the 
Prophet Isaiah, predicting the com- 
ing of our Lord, used the same me- 
taphor: ** A Man shall be as a hid- 
ingeplace from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest; as rivers 
of water in a dry place, and as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.” 
The propriety of the metaphor is 
therefore very apparent. But it ts 
further observable, that Moses not 
only declares the Almighty to be a 
Rock, on account, as we have seen, 
of his being the hiding-place and 
defence of his people ; but institutes 
a comparison, or rather points out a 
iorcible contrast, between this Rock 
and every other: * Their rock is not 
asour Rock :”’ the trust of the idola- 
i¢reeand we may fairly infer, of all 
who resemble him—ls not as the 
‘ust of those whose (Gsod is the 
Lord. Nay, still further: the in. 
spired writer not only declares this 
fact, but steps, as it were, into the 
very ranks of his opponents, and 
challenges them to disprove his as. 
‘““"en So plain and undeniable is 


a] 


the superiority on his side, that he 
is not afraid to submit the decision 
even to their hostile judgment, fully 
conscious that he shall exiract from 
their unwilling concessions the strone 
gest confirmation of bis own trium- 
phant position: * Their rock is not 
as our Rock, even our enemies them- 
selucs bcing judges,” 

This argument might be fairly 
and most forcibly applied to the case 
of the professed unbeliever, It 
would be easy to prove, from the 
adinissions of those who have reject- 
ed the Gospel, that nothing which 
they could themselves invent, was 
able to supply its place. In its moral 
and political advantages, in the solace 
it affords in trouble, in the advice it 
suggests in perplexity, in the tran- 
cuil pleasures which it affords 
through life, and the hopes with 
which it brightens the prospects and 
alleviates the fears of death; even 
those who have most scornfully re- 
jected its evidences have been often 
constrained to attest its superiority. 

But it is not to the professed un- 
beilever alone, that the remark may 
fairly apply. If we take the more 
common, but scarcely less dange- 
rous, case of those who, without 
absolutely rejecting the Gospel, live 
careless as to its real spirit, and con- 
tent themselves with practically set- 
ting up the present world as their 
rod, instead of loving and serving 
with all their heartthe God revealed 
in Scripture ; the Christian may sull, 
and with equal propriety, urge that 
‘their rock is not as our Rock.” 
He might even appeal to the writ. 
ings and the dying confessions of 
many such characters, in almost 
every age, to prove, that, much as 
religion may be despised among 
men, much as a serious faith in the 
Redeemer and a course of spiritual 
obedience to his commands may be 
misrepresented and even ridiculed, 
there Is,amidst all,oftentimesa secret 
consciousness that the way of the 
world is not, like the way of wisdom, 
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“sa way of pleasantness,’ end that 
its paths, even ip the present lite, 
and sith less as relers to viother, are 
not truly 

If we were two argue with the 
Merciy oHominal Christian respect. 
ing his ie his enjoyments, and his 
Acofiess in each of these we should 
300N toy reason io perccive, even 
by his own unwilling concessions, 


oe) 
. paths ot peace. 


that his rock is not as the Rock of 


the truly bumble and devout believer 
in Christ. He bas neither the sia- 
bility nor security which betong to 
those whose spittiual edifice is found- 
ed on the Rock of Ages, atid who, 
when every earthly scene shail tave 
for ever vanished, will still possess 
6a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

In referring, then, to the case of 
the nominal Christian, with regard 
to his /aith—so called: What sta- 
bility or security can there be in 
a faith which has no better toun- 
dation than a vague hope, either 
that the Gospel which he professes 
may not after all be true; or that,if 
true, it may not require ‘all that Its 
more serious disciples profess to 
believe ? But the falth of the true 
Christian is built upon the foundation 
of Prophets and Apusiles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone. It has God for its author 
and itsend. Hisunchatgeable word 
secures the blessings wiich it exhi- 
bits; and though heaven and earth 
shall pass away, not oue jot or Urttle 
shall fail from that word, ull all be 
fulfilled. Here, then, is unshaken 
ground for confidence ; here is cer- 
tainty, amid the changeableness of 
all terrestrial scenes, And can the 
faith, so calied, of the mere negative 
Christian, challenge comparison with 
this in point of stability? Can it 
appeal to heaven as its record, and 
point for its evidence to the page of 
inspiration? So far fiom it, every 
part of Scripture tends to sap it to 
the foundation. When God himself 
has Comraanded men to  renent and 


be converte d., that their sins m. ay ve 
blotted out” and kos inse parably ate 
tacued eternal puntshucent ic a disg- 
cedience to this command, what can 
be said of that man’s relicion who 
irusis thac all wav vei oe well, while 
he still rematis emtent and un- 
converted? Gov. eesln, has com. 
manded us to torseke sin, and to 
come out from the world; and has 
foreteld, thot without Loliness no 
man shall see toe Lard: what secy. 
rity, then, con there be for one, who, 
notwithstanding his nominal profes. 
sion, lives in practical unbelief res. 
pecttng these inspired communica. 
tions ? So far from his rock having 
the stability of that of the true 
Christian; 1f the latter be right, Ae 
is wrong; and wrong tu an extent 
which involves all his future pros. 
pects in eternity. The only record 
that can be brought to prove the 
truth of religion, condemns every 
part of his practical system ; so that, 
ifbe think at all, and be ingenuous 
enough to avow his secret persuasion, 
he must be ready to own that his re- 
ligious system has no basis whatever. 
Indeed, such a system can never be- 
come truly stable, ull the word of 
God shall become mutable, and His 
designs be subject to be reversed. 
But here it will, perhaps, be re. 
plied, that the strongest part of the 
argument used by the man of the 
world bas not yet been met; for that 
he is not unwilling to ailiow, that, 
as far as concerns matters of this 
sort, there is possibly some incon- 
sistency between his profession anc 
his practice ; and, even himself me 
ing judge, he will not pretend th 
hin religion has that security anc 
stability which are enjoyed by tose 
who devote more attention to the 
subject. But he will still contend, 
that in point of fresent advantage 
and enjoyment he has yreatiy the 
superiority ; and that, could he but 
procure all he desires in this world: 
he would have no cause, at [east 
as far as this life is concerned, 
envy those who lace their repose 
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and happiness in the enjoyments of 
religion. 

Yet even on this ground, which is 
certainly tne strongest which can be 
' urged in his favour, we need not be 
afraid to encounter bis arguments. 
Let, then, himself be judge ; let him 
bring forward his boasted pratifica. 
tions, and swell them totheir bighest 
amount. What are they? Ate they 
net confessedly unsatistying in the 
enjoy ment, and fleeting in the pos- 
session ? To-morrow passes over 
, theni, and they are gone; and it 
F would be well if it couid be added, 
- that they did not cftentimes leave a 
4 sting behind them which shall last to 
alleternii'y. But take them even in 
their brightest view ; can they for a 
moment be compesred. in point of 
stability, with the solid enjoyment, 
the heartfelt peace, of the sincere 
and humble Christian? It is but a 
small part of the pleasures which 
even earth can afford, that any per- 
son in ordinary life can possess 5 yet 
suppose we had them aé/, they would 
' be but a meagre substitute for that 
‘ settled peace of mind, that tranquil 
consciousness of the Divine presence 
and favour, that love of God shed 
f abroad in the heart by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, which are the portion 
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of the true believer. Even when 
a every thing around is smiling, when 
. health, and youth, and cheerful pros- 
. pects in life, conspire to keep up the 
. mind and support the spirits; there 
ty will still, in every human being, 
i a wont of true repose and settled con- 
“a fidence, as long as he lives ‘ without 
. God in the world.” And how greatly 


will this increase in the hour of weak- 
ee ness and depression, when troubles 
thicken around his path, and the san- 


- shine of prosperity no longer irra- 
e distes his footsteps? To be at such 
“ @ a moment without a God to whom 
a we can resort as our support, must 
on ve the extreme of human wretched. 
"i Ness. ‘Tne true Christian is the only 


an who, when every thing around 
ast him is proving itself not merely Va- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 211. 








“ Theory of Moral Sentiments.”  AS-* 


nity, but vexation «of spirit, can assert 
with truth that A’s enjoyments ace 
immutable, and his pussession se- 
cure. 

I have thus anticipated the remarks 
which might have been advanced to 
shew, that, as far aS respec’s our 
eternal hofies, the rock of the merely 
nominal Christian 1s indeed unwor- 
thy of being compared with the Rock 
of the true believer. The mind 
shrinks fromcontemplating the end of 
the hope of the infidel, the hypocrite, 
and the inconsistent professor of 
Christianity. But, oh! how bright 
the vista which opens before the ex- 
piring Christian! how consolatory 
his anticipation ofthe glory which 
shall be bis, when, having put off this 
veil of flesh, he shall be for ever with 
the Lord, and be filled with the ful- 
ness of God! Even were religion the 
very contrary to What it is; were it 
a road of thorns and briers, instead of 
*‘a way of happiness and a path of 
peace ;” yet the final result would 
counterbalance all. How much more, 
then, should the Christian rejoice in 
the Rock of bis salvation. when he 
reflects, that, as respects do/h worlds, 
he has the promise and the power of 
God on his side ; that whether he 
lives, he lives unto the Lord, or 
whether he dies, he dies unto the 
Lord ; so that, living or dying, he is 
the Lord’s ° 

W. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A parr ot the second quotation from 
Smiih’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, 
given by your Correspondent A. H. 
in your last Number, has been also 
extracted by Dr Magee in his work 
onthe Atonement. tt willbe found 
at the 209th page of the first volume 
(4th edition,) beginning at the words, 
« Butif it be meant 3” which sre in 


Observer 
to, however, 
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In the edition referred 
Dr. Magee has added the 
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4d Pesiaiozz’s Sysiem of Instruction, 


following note to his observations on 
the extract: 

*¢ When these observations were 
before committed to the press, I was 
not aware that the pious reflections, 
to which they particularly advert, 
are no longer to be found as consti- 
tuting a part of that work from which 
they have been quoted. The fact 1s, 
that in the later editions of the ‘ Theo- 
ry of Moral Sentiments,’ no one sen- 
tence appears of the extract which 
has been cited above, and which I 
had derived from the first edition, 
the only one that I possessed,” &c. 

1 have only the second edition of 
Dr. Smith’s Theory, which I find 
contains the passage quoted. It was 
published in 1761. I bave not access 
to any other; but it might be worth 
the while of those who have, to as- 
certain when the alteration was made, 
and also whether it extends to the 
other extract; which, by the way, Is 
the end of the ¢hird, and not the 


fourth, chapter of Part III. 





In reference to the statement, tha: 
Dr. Smith has been “ gratuitously 
noted down as tinctured with the 
same infidel] principles’ as Hume, 
allow me to ask your Correspondent, 
what other opinion we can form of » 
man who declared that he had «al. 
ways considered Mr. Hume, both 
in his life-time and since his death, 
as approaching as nearly to the idea 
of a perfectly wise and virtuous man, 
as, perhaps, the nature of human 
frailty will permit?” This passage is 
quoted by Dr. Magee (vol. ii. p 274,) 
from Dr. Smith’s letter to W, Stra- 
han, Esq., annexed to Hume’s Life, 
and prefixed to the late editior, of 
Hume’s History of England. I make 
this reterence to Dr. Magee rather 
than to the original work, because i: 
will enable such of your readers as 
wish it, to find some admirable ob- 
servations on the “perfectly wise 
and virtuous man of Adam Smith.” 


S E. K 


MISCELLANEUUS., 


To the Editor of the Cliristian Observer. 


SHOULD you not have received a 
more sausfactory reply to the inquiry 
of your correspondent A. G. respect- 
ing Pestalozzi’s plan of instruction, 
the following remarks may, perhaps, 
communicate some of the information 
which he desires. 

The first two queries of your cor- 
respondent are, Ist, What is the 
value of Pestalozzi’s plan, as com- 
bared with those of Dr. Beli and Mr. 
Lancaster? and, 2dly, What are its 
peculiar and intrinsic principles and 
excellencies ? I will endeavourto re- 
ply briefly to both; to do so fully, 
would far exceed the limits prescrib- 
ed to your correspondents. 


Virst, then, I do not consider Pes- 
talozzi’s plan as having any point in 
common with those above mention 
ed. The odject at which they aim, 
and the means which they empioy. 
scem to me to be totally different. 

The object of the improved sys- 
tem, as used in our National and 
Lancasterian schools, is to facilitate 
the acquirement of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, together with the 
literal and grammatical meaning o! 
whatis read; whereas Pestalozzi has 
not confined his views to any stage 0! 
education: he has studied not any 
particular branch of instruction, ‘ 
much as the mind of the child who}: 
to learn ; and his aim has been to de- 
vise asystem of cultivation as well as 
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instruction, which may conduct him 
fromthe first dawning of intelligence 
to the highest attainments of science 
of whica the youthfui mind Is capable. 
His system, consequently, embraces 
the ruciments of graujmar and lan- 
guage, both vernacular and foreign, 
with the elements of number, draw- 
ing, Mathematics, geography, histo- 
ry, botany, and natural history.* 
iiven the body is not neglected, but 
is subjected to a number of exer- 
cises, Which unfold its powers and 
inure them to vigorous exertion. 

As Pestalozzi’s objects are more 

x ended, he, of necessity, requires 
pers more highly qualified than 
those of ordinary schools. While 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster con- 
sider it as the main-spring of their 
system that children should teach 
cach other, Pestalozzi’s plan re- 
quires that the master should be 
abie to enter into the radical prin- 
ciples of the science which he un- 
dertakes to inculcate. While the 
former consider one master as capa- 
ble of educating five hundred chil- 
dren, the latter requires that almost 
eve:'y branch of instruction should 
have a separate teacher. While the 
plens of the former consist of cer- 
tain mechenical arrangements, by 
which children acquire, almost with- 
out knowing it, the mechanical arts 
of reading, writing, &c.; Pestaloz- 
zi would use no artificial contrivan- 
ces. He conceives the simple use 
of those matcriais which nature fur- 
nishes, fully adequate to several of 
the objects which he has in view. 
he objects of nature develop the 
infun’s faculties, they excite his 
observation, they form bis habits of 
itrention; and each science and art 
is arranged in such a manner as to 
fall in with the order in which the 
child will most naturally apprehend, 
in succession, its severa! truths. The 


* Tam aware that all these may be also 
taught by Bell and Lancaster’s system ; 
out To am referring simply to what is 
— La parrneneer in schools of cheap or 


ica 


systems of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lan- 
caster do not profess to present de- 
monstration to the mind oftheir pu- 
pils, who receive each truth simply 
on the word of their teacher: the 
pupil of Pestalozzi is led himself to 
discover the truth which he should 
learn: be therefore understands it 
more accurately, remembers it with 
more facility, and is able to advance 
with more stability and safety. Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Lancaster urge forward 
their pupils by the fear of degrada- 
tion and shame, the rivalry of emu- 
lation, and the ambition of preceden- 

Pestalozzi uses none of these : 
he has attempted, and succeeded to 
a considerable degree, in exciting 
the powers of children’s minds by 
impressing upon them the advan- 
tages of instruction, by the influence 
which parental feeling in the teacher 
has in producing an affectionate de- 
sire to please in the child, and by 
presenting every part of instruction 
in such a manner as to be quite 
level to the capacities of the infant 
mind. Dr. Bell lays claim, and 
justly, to the merits of an invention, 
for certainly the mechanism of his 
plan is entitled to the name: Pes- 
talozz! lays claim to none: he has 
merely investigated the first move- 
ments of the human mind; and, 
therefore, every true philosopher, 
who has examined the subject, has 
embraced some of the principles 
which are now designated by his 
name. I have found many of them 
in the works of Miss Hamilton and 
Miss Edveworth, and | understand 
they are more fully detailed in 
those of Bacon and of Locke: not, 
I conceive, that Pestalozzi ever 
studied these particular writers, but 
it was natural ihat two minds, in- 
vestigating the same subject, should 
arrive at the sume conclusions; as 


Pascal arrived at the thirty- second 


proposition of the first book of Eu- 
clid, without having seen his works. 
To Pestalozzi certainly belongs the 
praise of having proved the truth 
of these principles by experiment, 


‘ 
Ys 
. 
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and demonstrated their efficacy and 
power through a series of disinter- 
esied, persevering, and laborious 
struggles against difficulties almost 
insuperable. The systems of Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Lancaster are best 
suited to those large schools, where 
the utmost that we hope to effect 
is some general rougi outline of 
impression. The plan of Pestalozzi 
is best adap‘ed to the domestic cir- 
cle; where the anxious parent en- 
d-avours to study the minuter traits 
of individual charscter, to discrimi- 
nate the nicer shades of disposition 
and talent, and to administer to each 
the medicine or the nourishment 
which each peculiarly requires. I 
do not say that a master of the 
‘improved system” may not advan- 
tageously insert into his school-ex- 
ercises some of Pestaiuzzi’s modes 
of instruction ; orthat a Pestalozzian 
master may not derive useful hints 
from the orderly habits ofthe schools 
arranged according to Dr. Bell’s 
plan : what I mean ts, that the object 
at which they aim, and the means 
which they employ, being, I con- 
ceive, widely different, the two syse 
tems do not admit of being united 
into one retaining the peculiarities 
of each. 

I have next to state what are the 
peculiarities of Pestalozzi’s plan; 
but as his objects zre so extended, 
IT must content myself with a gene- 
ral answer, as it would require a 
separate treatise to each separate 
brench of instruction to convey full 
information respecting all, 

The first pecullattty which occurs 
tome in Pestalozz’s plan is, that, 
while other teachers lead their pu- 
pils at once tothe reception of direct 
instruction, he considers it expe- 
dient, previously, to put the facul- 
ties tn a course of training, that the 
children may be enabled to receive 
that Instruction with advantage. My 
meaning may be best illustrated by 
a few instances. While the mother 


generilly makes the alphobet the 
firs' lesson communicated to her 
child, Pestalozzi would say, You 
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must previously call forth its powers 
of observation ; you must have form. 
ed some habits of attention ; its eye 
Should have learued to discriminate 
between the forms of objects, and 
Its tongue have acquired, in some 
degree, a distinct articulation, be- 
fore the child can learn the letters 
with advantage. The drawing mas- 
ter. on Pestalozzi’s plan, first com- 
mences by a series of exercises 
which give bis pupil the full and free 
use of his arm, his shoulder, his el- 
bow, his wrist, and his fingers: he 
trains his eye to discern the pro- 
portions of lines ; he calls forth and 
forms his taste by different forms, 
subjected to his examination: and 
then he leads him to exert and apply 
those powers which have been aiready 
developed. ‘The first peculiarity of 
Pestalozzithen is, that he has adopted 
a process previous to direct instruc- 
tion, whereby the facullies are un- 
folded and prepared for learning with 
advantage. 

The second peculiarity which I 
have observed, is, that he seems to 
have considered, more justly than 
other teachers, the connexion which 
exists between the heart, the under- 
standing, and the body, the vigour 
of each promoting in its degree the 
strength of the others. Where the 
body is enfeebled and inactive, indo- 
lence and apathy often pervade the 
mental systemm—where the affections 
are unoccupied and the heart is cold, 
the understanding often partakes of 
their torpid and inanimate state. 
Pestalozzi, therefore. endeavours lo 
subject all to contemporary and 
mutual cultivation and exercise. 
This. I conceive. bas not entered, at 
least to the s«me extent, into the 
systems of other educationists ; and 
this I would therefore name as his 
second peculiarity 

The third and last peculiarity 
which I would mention, is bis mode 
of giving direct instruction In this 
he differs from mosi of those who 
superiniend the education of youth. 
In veneral, men, having attained 
the knowledge of any science OF 
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art, condense its substance into a 
series of definitions and abstract 
propositions or rules, that they may 
remember it more easi'y, and discern 
more clearly the relations of its se- 
veral parts. So far is well; but, 
forgetting the extreme simplicity of 
children’s minds, how unacquainted 
they are with technical terms, and 
how litle they can comprehend the 
conciseness and aftificial construc. 
tion of an abstract proposition, we 
have generally attempted to force 
these firofiositions into our pupil’s 
mind—propositions which, perbaps, 
invoive a number of truths, with each 
of which the child is utterly unac- 
quainied. Like injudicious mothers, 
who fear their infants will never 
thrive sufficiently. we so overload 
them with unsuitable food, that we 
either weaken their mental powers, 
or Create such a disgust in their 
minds that they lothe and reject the 
instruction, which, had we more care- 
fully followed the laws of nature, 
they would have received with avidi- 
ty and delight. 

Pestalozzi teaches neither by de- 
finitions nor rules; in every science 
his first step is to investigate the 
mind of his pupil, to ascertain what 
ideas he may have on which to graft 
instruction ; and having elicited this 
by simple questions, calculated as 
well to excite the curiosity and 
inquiry of the child, as to discever 
the extent of his knowledge, he 
commences with the idea which is 
the most simple, the most familiar, 
and the most easily perceptible to 
the senses: he subjects this to the 
examination of the child’s faculties, 
and by questions ascertains his up- 
prehensivns concerning it. When 
satisfied that this primary idea is well 
understood, he leads the child on. 
ward, by placing himself as it were 
in the currentof his pupil’s thoughts : 
he gives them direction; he renders 
em more clear and copious by bis 
own superior knowledge, He imparts 
as little direct instruction as possible ; 
he rather wishes to lead the child to 
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discern the fact or truth which he is 
to learn. By these tneans his pupil 
acquires both distinctness of idea and 
accuracy of expression; he learns 
how to apply the powers of the mind 
in the discovery of truth ; and what 
is thus learned, he seldom forgets, 
or easily recollects. I have been 
assured. by an eye-witness, that he 
had seen boys at Pestalozzi’s insti- 
tute who had arrived at the highest 
branches of mathematics without re- 
ceiving any direct instruction: the 
whole science was so perfectly ar- 
ranged, that each truth led in suc- 
cession to the discovery of the n¢xt 
in the series ; and the child had only 
to use the knowledve he had already 
acquired, to overcome the difficulty 
which the question given presented 
to his mind, 

These, I conceive, are the chief 
peculiarities of Pestalozz:’s plan of 
instruction, I am aware they have: 
been but imperfectly described by 
me; but it is not easy to combine 
both conciseness and clearness on 
so extensive a subject. My own 
knowledge of the system is chiefly 
derived from an attempt to intro- 
duce my own Children to its ad- 
vantages——_an experiment which has 
fully convinced me of its high im- 
portance and utility. 

In conclusion, I would direct 
your correspondent to Mrs. Eliz. 
Hamilton’s * Hints to the Conductors 
of Schools ;”’ and, also, to Madame de 
Stael’s ‘Germany ;” both which 
works contain much useful informa- 
tion on the subject. J. D. L. 


To the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 
A sERMON has been just put intc 
my hands, purporting, in the tide- 
page, to have been preached “in 
behalf of the Society for propagat- 
ing the Gospel, and with a view 
to counteract the ofifiosing influence 
of the Church Missionary Society 


for Africa and the Fast.’ As -ne 


good fact is honestly worth ten 
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arguments, your readers will, per- 
haps, not be angry with me for oc- 
cupying a few lines of your miscella- 
ny with the following brief fects, as a 
contrast to this alleged  ofi/iosing 
influence’ of tne Church Missionary 
Society tothe Society for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign parts—an in- 
stitution, by the way, which was 
Hever originally intended, strictly 
speaking, for a missionary society to 
the Hesthen, though | am happy to 
fiud, that, from the vast extent of our 
cofonies and tributary dominions, it 
has the power of being something 
not Icss useful; and in its benevolent 
labours I most cordially wish it the 
blessing of God, and an ample mea- 
sure of success among mankind. 
liis a fact, then, that the leading 
friends of the Church Missionary 
Society were among the first to 
welcome the appearance of the 
Kiog’s Letter for collections in fa- 
vour of the incorporated Society. 
It is a fact, that the Misstonary Re- 
gister, which is an accredited organ 
of the Church Missionary Society, 
has always recommended, in the 
warmest terms, and in every possible 
way, the other Society ; that it has 
been the vehicle of circulating the 
Reports and other documents of that 
Institution to a very wide extent ; 
and hus exborted its readers, in the 
most pressing lapyuage, to give their 
utmost assistance and most fervent 
prayers forthatimportant Institution, 
I need not add, that your own work, 
also, Mr. Editor, which JI believe ts 
renerally considercd as favourable 
to the Church Missionary Suciety, 
sofar from exerting an ‘ opposing 
influence’’ on the other Instituuion, 
has, for many years, circulated its 
inwligence and pressed its claims 
upon the public; and has hailed, 
with more ardour than is perhaps 
usvalin your pages, the intelligence 
of its late augmented efforts.—It is a 


jad, that the friends of the Church 


M ssionary Society have been amongst 
the most zealous pleaders for the 
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other Society inthe late collections . 
and that, In proportion to their in- 
fluence, the receipts have been such 
as fully to warrant the conciusion 
that their efforts were both liberal! 
and disinterested. Delicacy forbids 
me to say more on this subject, 
than simply to refer your readers to 
the list of collections already remit- 
ted to St. Martin’s Library, in proof 
that the clerical members of the 
Church Missionary Society have not 
becn amony the least successfu! 
pleaders for the other institauon— 
IT have understood that itis @ face, 
that when the Society lately adoptea 
a regulation for admitting persons as 
‘contributing members,’* without 
any share in the management or 
patronage of the Institution, among 
the first (I believe the only ¢trv,) 
hames reported at a_ subsequent 
meeting of the Socicty as having 
availed themselves of this unosien- 
talious and disinterested mode of 
benefiting the Iustitution, were those 
of the Secretary and Assistant.Se. 
cretary of the Church Missionary 
Society. - 


* Asthis regulation is not, I fear, suf- 
ficiently known, I shail transcribe it fron 
the Missionary Register, with an introduc. 
tory remark of the Editors. 


“We beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the opportunity which the So- 
ciety lias lately affirded to all benevolent 
persons of aiding its designs, as contribut- 
ing and associuted members. 


““¢ All persons, contributing not less 
than twenty guineas in any one year, or 
subscribing not less than one guinea an- 
nuallvy, become contributing and associated 
members. The government of the Society 
is vested in the corporate body, which has 
hitherto been considered as consisting of 
all members subscribing not less than two 
guineas annually, and being admitted by 
ballot. Of such members, the last lis! 
contains, as has just been stated, 320. It 
is intended, as these shall be diminished 
by death or other causes, to reduce the 
corporate body to the number originally 
mentioned in the charter, by which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and ninety-thre® 


other persons were incorporated.’” 
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The writer of the sermon refers 
nis readers to the very useful work 
reviewed in your Number, for May, 
entitled = Propaganda,’ —-a work 
which has received the most cordial 
approbation of the leading members 
of the Incorporated Society, and has 
done much both to instruct and to 
stimulate the clergy in pleading its 
eause. Of this work [| shall only 
say, that my bookseller informs me 
it is a face that it came from the pen 
of the Secretary of the Church Mis- 
slonary Socicty.— To add but one 
circumstance more: it is a fuct, 
that the Church Missionary Society 
na sooner heard of the Bishop of 
pny et letter to the Society for 

e Propagation of the Gospel, pro- 
mes the plan of a missionary col- 
iepey than the — members of 
the former were anxious to express 
the pleasure ne felt on the occa- 
S10n ; 
the letter appeared on the table of 
their committee, 5,000/, were unanl- 
mously voted, without condition or 
restriction, to his Lordship, in fur. 
therance of his projected plan. 

As I write without any intention 
of offending the clergyman to whose 
sermon i have alluded, | sball not 
proceed to animadvert in detail upor 
the remarks and arguments which 
occur in proof of this alleged * op- 
position.’ Really, if such be offiosi- 
‘io’, it would be dificult to ascertain 
whatis meant by the terms approba- 
tlon, und concurrence, and sisterly 
egard. A tradesman, I imagine, 
would be very glad of such an oppo- 
sition on the part of his peighbour. 
At most, it is oply the oppesition of 
“provoking cach other to love and 
sood works.” 

The writer of the sermon justly 
states it as our duty, and intimates 
‘tas his own earnest desire, “if it 
be fiassible, to live peaccably with 
allmen.?’ I trust, notwithstanding 


‘he negative pregnant implied by 
him in the typographical distinction 
slotted tothe w ord 66 possible,” 
ry) e - 
i! now be 


he 
»\ 


convinced. that, as far: 
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and that, as soon a8 a Copy of 
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respects these two societies and their 
friends, it is very possible ; and that 
his text on the next occasion (for he 
expresses an Intention of preaching 
again op the subject) will be, * Sirs, 
ye are brethren: why do ye wrong 
one to another {”’ 

I have pledged myself not to enter 
into details ; etherwise | might ask 
the writer of this sermon, how he 
could possibly conclude that the ex- 
ertions of the friends of tne Church 
Missionary Society in his parish were 
‘© @ contrivance’ to interfere with the 
King’s Letter and the appeul of the 
other Society, when it is a notorious 
fact that this “ contrivance,” of ex- 
tending its funds and usefulness in 
every practicable direction, has been 
in progress for nearly twenty years 
before the above letter was issued, 
or the extension of the Incorporated 
Society’s labours to the East was 
projected ? 

Betore I lay down my pen, [ must 
just add, that I have a little fault to 
find with the Reverend Author on 
wunother account; namely, that some 
of his arguments bear as hardly (if 
indeed they bore atall) on the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
of which I have had the privilege to 
be for some years a member, as on 
that at which they are immediately 
levelled. For instance, he ridicules 
the regulation which states that per- 
sons subscribing annually one guinea 
und upwards, and if clergymen half a 
eyinea, shall be members. «“ How 
highly,’ he says, ** must the well- 
infor 0d and conscientious clergy 
value such an Indulgence 2’ ; Now, 
sir, 1 can honestly tell him, that many 
of them do value it highly; for it is 
not every men who has a large heart 


that has a large purse also. Per- 
haps he 1s notaware of the following 
“standing rule’ of the Society for 


prometing Christan Knowledge :— 
se person, Chosen to be a sub. 
stibine member, be considered as 
such till he signifies his acceptance, 
by paying a sum (not less than one 
ay as a hbenefaction at 


s1. 62 , _ 
ru sii admits . 
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sion, and also so many quarters of 
the subscription for the current year, 
at the rate of not less than one guinea 
per annum, as shall intervene from 
the date of his admission to the 
Christmas of that year, unless he give 
twenty fiounds at or before his ad- 
mission asa member. Vevertheless, 
the Society, willing to avail itself of 
the assistance and co-ofieration of the 
parochial clergy generally, admit all 
parochial clergymen with smallincomes, 
avethout the payment of any benefaction 
at admission, on claiming the benefit of 
this rule.”’ 

I am not aware whether the author 
of the sermon, in quoting the above 
rule of the Church MissionarySociety 
relative tothe admission of members, 
meant also to object to the latter part 
of it, relative to the weekly collections. 
I conceive not; and, indeed, the 
advantages of weekly subscriptions 
are now very generally allowed. It 
was a wise as well as benevolent 
apostolic injunction to the primitive 
Christians—* Concerning the collec- 
tions for the saints—upon the first 
day of the weck, let every one of 
you lay by him In store, as God hath 
prospered him,’ &c. and it has 
occurred to the conductors of nume- 
rous Charitable institutions, that this 
apostolic plan of weekly contributions 
has in many cases advantages over 
that of larger annual subscription. It 
certainly tends to keep more uni- 
formly alive the feeling and habit of 
Christian benevolence: it calls forth 
the spirit of charity on a more ex- 
tended scale: it affords an opportu- 
nity, not only to parents aid masters, 
but also to children and servants, to 
unite in this important duty of Chris- 
tianity : it is calculated to excite and 
cherish the bestfeelings of our nature 
throughout all classes. and to inspire 
early nabits of benevolence. Indeed, 
what can be more lovely, or more to 
the credit of the holy religion we 
profess, than to see whole families, 
not only inthe higher, but also In the 
middling ana lower spheres of life, 





combining with one heart in a com- 
mon effort to relieve the tempora{ 
or spiriual wants of their fellow. 
creatures ? 

The argument brought by the 
author of this sermon from the 37th 
Article, is wholly futile and irrele. 
vant; and even were it otherwise, jt 
would cut quite as deep at Bartlett’, 
Buildings, or Baldwin’s Gardens, ag 
in Salisbury Square.—But I have 
done. Controversy is painful at aj] 
times ; and it is doubly painful on an 
occasion like the present. Surely 
it is strange that a clergyman cunnoj 
plead for one charity without turning 
his pulpit into an engine to discharge 
red-hot shot at another. I wish some 
man would write an essay on the 
reasons which induce persons 30 
often to prefer the controversial to 
the pacific and practical side of great 
religious questions. CLERICUS, 


Note. In a long extract, added to the 
sermon, from a pamphlet by the Rev. R 
Lloyd, occur the following remarks : 


“1 ardently wish, that the piety of the 
present day had more of this unbending 
quality in it. It is of too malleable a tex- 
ture ; and is prone to run into conciliator 
schemes, which tend to compromise princt- 
ples. So that. while vainly seeking to win 
enemies by unjust concession, which is as 
erroneous in good policy as it is subversive 
of sound morals, it has been justly offensive 
to the friends of truth, and of the Church o 


England.” 


Can any of your readers inform me whe- 
ther these remarks of Mr. Lloyd are in- 
tended to refer to a work entitled “+ Refiec- 
tions concerning the Expediency of a Coun- 
cil of the Church of England «and the 
Church of Rome being holden, with a View 
to accommodate Religious D.fferences, 
and to promote the Unity of Religion in the 
Bond of Peace: humbly, but earnestly re- 
commended to the serious Attention of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, the 
Mist Reverend the Archbishops, the 
Right Reverend the Bishops, the Rev« rend 
the Clergy, and all Lay Persons, who are 
able and willing dis :assionately to consider 
the important Subject: by Samuel Ws, 
AM F.R.& A.S.-Vicae of Saint Bar- 
tho! mew the Less, London: sold by F.C. 
and J. Rivington ?” 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


{nw your last Number. you alluded to 
the curious discovery that a disease 
analogous to the cow-pock, and pro- 
ducing cffects similar to vaccination, 
is well known to exist in Persian 
sheep. If we may belicve a letter 
inserted a few months ago in the 
Madras Courier, and since copied in- 
‘Ou respectable publication In this 
country, the Asiatic Register, vac- 
cine ineculation is quite an antigue 
discovery. ‘The writer says: 

« As my examination of the Vaid- 
ya Sastras has been casual, and may 
never be repeated, [shall here no- 
tice a fact, which will add another 
to the many proofs of the truth cf 
the Wise Man’s adage, that there Is 
nothing new under the sun: it Is, 
that vaccination was known of old 
time tothe Hindu medical writers. 
To substantlate this statement, It Is 
necessary only to referto the Suctéya 
Grantham.attrivuted to Dhanwantarl, 
ond therefore undoubtedly an ancient 
composition. tnuthis work, after de- 
scribing nine several species of the 
small-pox, of which three (one, Alab- 
hi, being the contiuent kind) are de- 
clared incurable, the author pro- 
ceeds to lay down rules for the prac- 
tice of inoculation. From this part 
the following extracts are selected. 

“* Take the vaccine fluid froma 
cow, or from the arm between the 
shoulder and elbow of a human sub. 
ject, on the point of a lancet, and 
lance with It the arms between the 
shoulders and elbow until the blood 
appears ; then mixing the fluid with 
the blood, the fever of ihe small-pox 
will be produced. 

“° Phe small pox produced by this 
fluid will be of the same gentle na- 
ture a8 the original disease, not at. 
tended by fever, nor requiring medi- 
cine ; the diet may be according to 
the pleasure of the patient, who may 
be inoculated once only, or two,three, 
‘our. five, or sixtimes. The pustule 
when perfect should be of a good 
Christ. Observ. No. 21! 
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colour, filled with a clear liquid, and 
surrounded by a circle of red; there 
will then be no fear of the small-pox 
as longas life endures. When inocu- 
lated with the fluid, some will have 
a slight fever for one day, two, or 
three days, and with the fever there 
will sometimes be a slight cold fit ; 
the fever will also be attended by the 
symptoms of smaii pox, but all of a 
very mild nature. There will be no 
danger, ahd the whole will disappear 
in three days.’ ”’ 

I have only to say of this coinct- 
dence, that, if true, it is one of the 
most remarkable [ever met with. 
But, in fact, its very minuteness leads 
meto feel a suspicion that it is a 
mere forgery, tor the purpose of 
renderipe vaccine inoculation popu. 
laramong the Hindvos, whose vene~ 
ration for the above-mentioned ani- 
mal is well known to be very great. 
I well remember the just indignation 
felt by scholars at certain interpela- 
tions made by native translators in 
their accredited writings with a view 
to amuse and please Christian schol- 
ars, who naturaliy feit interested in 
any apparent coincidence between 
Hindoo records and the sacred Scrip- 
tures. A similar degree of repre- 
hension Is due to what may be called 
henevolent frauds. I do not know 
that the foregoing passage is such, 
and shall be pleased to find it is not; 
but | confess the detail is so minute, 
and so closely resembles the ordina- 
ry directions for vaccination, that } 
am shrewdly suspicious on the sub- 
ject; and I mention the circumstance 
chiefly for the purpose of deprecat 
ing the use of evasion, or artifice, 
and a fortiori of gross falsehood, in 
schemes of benevolence. I apply 
the remark very widely. The re. 
porters of facts and anecdotes in our 
religious charitable societies, ought 
especially to keep strictly within the 
line of truth and. sincerity in their 
statements. “Shall a man lie for 
God ??’—! repeat. that T have norea 
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son to suppose that the preceding 
account is a fiction, except the strong 
internal evidence of its improbability ; 
and shall be glad to find itis genu- 
ine, as, if so, it may doub'less be us- 
ed with great advantage in influenc- 
ing the natives to adopt more ex- 
tensively the practice there recom- 
mended. 
INVESTIGATOR. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I know of no spectacle more grati- 
fying tothe Christian mind, than the 
crowded auditories which attend ma. 
ny of our churches and public chart- 
table meetings When I compare 
this state of things with former years, 
I find abundant reason to bless God 
and to congratulate my country. 
There is. however, in most crowded 
churches and public meetings, a 
physical evil of some magnitude, aris- 
ing from the absence of sultable ven. 
tilation. There are comparatively 
few churches or public rooms in 
which the principles of ventilation 
have been duly considered in the 
original construction ; andeven where 
the original construction is unexcep- 
tionable, the addition of galleries, 
and other partial changes, olten ren- 
der it unavailing. 

I trust an allusion to this subject 
will not be considered unimportant, 
ata time when so many new chur- 
ches are about to be erected, and so 
many old ones tobe enlarged. It is 
of the greatest consequence that the 
point should be duly attended to; 
and that our ecclesiastical structures 
should be formed upon the mostsci- 
entific principles for perfect ventila- 
tion, without partial currents. Tam 
acquainted with buildings admirably 
constructed for sound and conveni. 
ence, in which the importance of duc 
ventilation seems to have been quite 
overlooked. I have no doubt the 
surveyors and others connected with 
the Society for the Building and En- 


larging of Churches, and the Com. 


missioners under the late Act of 


Parliament, are making tiis a promi- 
nent feature in the new structures, 
so as torender them worthy of the 
skill of this highly philoscphic and 
intelligent ave, 

I should feel much obliged to any 
scientific correspondent who couvid 
favour your readers with the best 
mode of ventilating crowded places 
of worship, or with such general re. 
marks as might be productive of 
practical utility, without going be- 
yond the general scope of your pages, 

Zs. J. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Tue following intelligence, contain- 
ed in aspeech lately deitvered at the 
Episcepal Consistorial Court of Exe- 
ter Cathedral, by the Rev. Jonas 
Dennis, Is to me quite new, and, i 
well founded, is of considerable im. 
portance, as greatly affecting the dis- 
cipline of the church. I have ne 
particular remark to make upon the 
other topics which Mr. Dennis has 
thought it right to bring forward, but 
I conceive it is of importance that 
our clergy and parochial officers 
should be aware of the following 
statement, with a view to render 
their presentments legal, 

“ The Act to which I shall next 
advert, is one which has been attenc- 
ed with the most injurious conse- 
quences to the church, consequences 
which did not come within the con: 
templation of its author. Inthe im- 
mediate neighbourhood ef our late 
member for the county, Mr. Bastard. 
some litigious prosecution In the ec- 
clesiastical court had occurred. Mr. 
B. instantly resolved to put an end to 
the possibility of such proceedings : 
and for that purpose brought « bill 
into the House of Commons, and cal’ 
ried it through both Houses of Par- 
liament, by which the time withip 
which crimes of several kinds are 
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presentable, is limited to various du- 
». 1ons ; whereas, by one of the ca- 
nous of 1603-—-ihe rule by which the 
presentments of churchwardens are 
required to be regulated—the official 
presentivent of all spirttual and im- 
motal crimes, without any discrimi. 
nation, is required to be made but 
once in every year. From neglect of 
sufficient provision being made for 
the promuixation of the laws which 
are ehecied In this country, this com. 
paratively recent law is unknown to 
churchwardens : they sull continue 
totake the canon for their guide, 
according to the directions which 
they receive ; thatcanon not having 
been formally repesled by tie Con- 
vocation, although virtuaily repealed 
by the stature. The resuit is, that 
the judicious provision made by the 
church. for the correction of ecclesi- 
astical offences and immoral prac- 
tices, is become compietely nugato- 
ry ; the persons exercising ordinary 


jurisdiction taking no nctice of any 
annual presentment, from not know- 
ing the length of time which may 
have elapsed since the commission 
of any alleged crime, and being sub- 
jected to the issue of a prohibition 
from the courts of common law, ifa 
longer period can be proved to have 
elapsed than that which ts limited by 
the statute, It was asserted by the 
late Professor Carlisle, in passing 
through this city on his return from 
Greece. to a medical friend of mine, 
that no man living had done so much 
to destroy the remaining discipline 
of the Church, as our late able and 
worthy representative. He meant 
no such thing. His motive was good, 
His object was laudable. But he 
was hot conversant with ecclesiasti- 
cal regulations, and by meddling 
with them he did the greatest mis- 
chief, while he intended to confer 
benefit upon the community.” 
A MIDDLESEX CLERGYMAN. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHALMERS’S Sermons, 
(Concluded from p. 399,) 


Our recders will recollect, that, for 
the sake of attaining something like 
method im the review of the valuable 
sermons before us, we proposed to 
connect under separate divisions such 
as appeared to form a sort of class. 
The second series contained the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth sermons, of which we have 
already noticed all but the sixth and 
ere hth. 

The sixth is on the Necessity of 
a Mediator between God and Man. 
Di. Chalmers shews the urgent ne- 
cessity for a Redeemer, from the 
con-ideration that our best obser- 
Vanceseegood as they may be in hu- 
Man estimation, and beneficial to so- 
‘letyeeare not adequate to the Divine 


command, or capable of sustaining 
the just scrutiny of God. He forci- 
bly points out the danger and folly 
of rejecting the only Mediator ; the 
nature, and magnitude, and difficul. 
ties of whose work he proceeds to 
describe ; and having represented 
him as our Justification, he shews 
the necessity of our cordially accept- 
ing him in bis great office of a Me- 
diator, and also as the azent of our 
Sanctification. The concluding pas- 
sage of the sermon being chiefly col- 
lateral to the general argument, will 
best bear detaching from the con- 
text, 


* Before we conclude, we shall just ad- 
vert to another sense, in which the Media- 
tor between God and man may be affirmed 
to have laid his hand upon them both :— 
He fills up that mysterious interval which 
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lies between every corporeal being, and the 
God who is a spirit and is invisible. 


‘¢ No man hath seen God at any time,— 
and the power which is unseen is terrible. 
Fancy trembles before its own picture, and 
superstition throws its darkest imagery 
over it. The voice of the thunder is aw- 


ful, but not so awful as the conception of 


that angry Being who sits in mysterious 
concealment, and gives it allits energy. In 
these sketches of the imagination, fear is 
sure!» predominate We gather an im- 
oression of Na'ure’s God, from those scenes 
where Nature threatens,and looks dreadful. 
We speak not of the thevlogy of the schools, 
and the empty parade of its demonstrations, 
We speak of the theology of actual feeling, 
—that theology which is sure to derive its 
lessons from the quarter whence the hu- 
man heart derives i's strongest sensations, 
—and we refer both to our own feelings, 
and to the history of this world’s opinions, 
if God is more felt or More present to your 
imaginations in the peacefulness of spring, 
or the loveliness of a summer landscape, 
than when winter with its mighty eiements 
sweeps the forest of its leaves,—when the 
rushing of the storm is heard upon our win- 
dows, and man flees to cover himself from 
the desolation that walketh over the surface 
of the world. 


‘If nature and her elements be dread- 
ful, bow dreadful that mysterious and un- 
seen Being, who sits behind the elements 
he has formed, and gives birth and move- 
ment to allthings ! [tis the mystery in 
which he is shrouded,—it is that dark and 
unknown region of spirits, where he reigns 
in glory, and stands revesied to the imme- 
diate view of his worshippers,—it is the 
inexplicable mauner of his being so far re- 
moved from that province of sense, within 
which the understanding of man can expa- 
tiate.—it is its total unlikeness to all that 
nature ean furnish to the eye of the body, 
or to the conceptian of the mind which ani- 
mates it,—it is allthis which throws the 
Being who formed us at a distance so in- 
accessible,—which throws an impenetrable 
mantle over his way, and gives us the idea 
of some dark and untrodden interval be- 
twixt the glory of God, and all that is visi- 


ble and created. 


«* Now, Jesus Christ has lifted up this 
mysterious veil, or rather he has entered 
within it. Hess now at the right hand of 
God; and though the brightness of his 


9% , . 
Father’s glory, and the express image of 
his person, he appeared to us in the palpa. 
ble characters of a man ; and those leh 
attributes of truth, and justice, and mercy 

° . e? 
which could not be felt or understood, as 
they existed in the abstract and invisible 
Deity, are brought down to our conceptions 
in a manner the most familiar and impres. 
sive, by having been made, through Jesus 
Christ, to flow in utterance from human 
lips, and to beam in expressive physiogno. 
my from a human countenance. 


** So long as I had nothing before me but 
the unseen Spirit of God, my mind wan. 
dered in uncertainty, my busy fancy was 
free toexpatiate, and its images filled my 
beart with disquietude and terror. But in 
the life, and person, and history of Jesus 
Christ, the attributes of the Deity are 
brought down to the observation of the 
senses ; and I can no longer mistake them, 
when in the Son, who is the express image 
of his Father, l see them carried home to 
my understanding by the evidence and ex. 
pression of human organs,—when I see the 
kindness of the Father, in the tears which 
fell from his Son at the tomb of L«azarus,— 
when I see his justice ble ded with his 
mercy, in the exclamation, * O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,’ by Jesus Christ ; uttered with 
a tone more tender than the sympathy of 
human bosom ever prompted, while he be. 
wailed the sentence of its desolation,—and 
in the lonk of energy and significance which 
he threw upon Peter, | feel the judgment 
of God himself, flashing conviction upon 
my conscience, and calling me to repent 
while his wrath is suspended, and he still 
waiteth to be gracious. 


** And it was not a temporary character 
which he assumed. The buman kindness, 
and the human expression which makes it 
intelligible to us, remained with him till his 
latest hour. They survived his resurrec- 
tion, and he has carried them along with 
him to the mysterious place which he now 
occupies. How do I know all this? I 
know it from his history,—I bear it in the 
paring words to his mother from the cross, 
—I see it in his unaltered form when he 
rose triumphant from the grave,—I per- 
ceive it in his tenderness for the scruples 
of the unbelieving Thomas,—and I am 
given to understand, that as his body 
retained the impression of his ow# 
sufferings, so his mind retains a sympa- 
thy for ours, as warm, and gracious, and 
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epdearing’, as ever. We have a Priest on 
high, who is touched with a fellow feeling 
of out infirmities, My soul, unable to sup- 
mort itself in its aerial flight among the 
spirits of the invisible, now reposes on 
Christ, who stands revealed to my Cconcep- 
ions in the figure, the countenance, the 
neart, the sympathiesof a man. He has 
entered within that veil which hung over 
the glories of the Eternal,—and the myste- 
rious inaccessible throne of God is divested 
of all its terrors, when I think that a Friend 
who bears the form of the species, and 
knows its infirmities, is there to plead for 
me ” pp. 185-—189. 


We must now proceed to the other 
sermon (the eighth,) which contains 
a lengthened and highly profitable 
discussion of the grand flersonal qual- 
ities of the faith of the Gospel, and 
in some measure embraces the con. 
tents of the sermon last mentioned, 
as far as respects both the “judicial 
righteousness,’ and the righteousness 
f sanctification implied in the offers 
of the Christian system. The prea- 
cher, at setting out, gives his opinion 
that it Is easier to put an end to the 
resistance of the understanding, than 
to excite a holy and permanent fear, 
and to render the heart soft and ten- 
der in regard to the humbling doc- 
trines of the Gospel. 

fn the second paragraph of this 
discourse we recognise an exquisite 
allusion, repeated from a_ former 
page, in which the desirable effect 
of the preacher’s representation of 
human wickedness is said to be that 
of causing each of the audience to 
‘mourn afiart” over his own trans 
gsressions ; as when, on the day of 
judgment, though all that 1s visible 
be shaking, and dissolving, and giv- 
ing way, each despairing eyewitness 
shall mourn afiart over the recollec- 
tion of his own guilt, and the pros- 
pect of his own “ rueful and undone 
Clerpity.”” This appropriate use of 
the prophetic passage in question, 
we scarcely hesitate to trace to a 
similar use of it in Mr. Hall of Lei- 
cester’s eloquent and instructive ad- 
‘ress on the Duties and Discourage- 





ments of the Christian Ministry. 
The plagiarism, if such it may be 
called, is very innocent; and we only 
mention it by way of introducing a 
collateral remark on the comparative 
structure of the style of these two 
great masters of human eloquence. 
Both are profound in thought, exu- 
berant in diction, fertile in imagina- 
tion. novel in illustration, and of true 
originality in all the various parts 
and offices of the inventive faculty ; 
yet, In comparing them together, we 
must confess that in the manage- 
ment of their respective powers we 
see some points in which the lumi- 
nary of the Kirk has to learn from 
the coryptzus of the Baptist com- 
munion. In the utmost fulness and 
exuberance of Mr Hall’s rich image- 
ry we do not recollect an ill-assorted 
figure, an incongruous word, or an 
eccentric or conceited expression. All 
is plain and manly—we should rather 
Say gigantic: yet, aS occurs in some 
of the grandest efforts of sacred ar- 
chitecture, we seem, till we recollect 
ourselves, to lose the conception of 
the vast, the lofty, the superlative, 
in the justness of the proportions and 
the chaste polish of the several parts. 
Whether Dr. Chalmers would pre- 
fer to exhibit, we certainly will not 
say to follow, the taste of another 
remarkabie writer of the Baptist 
school, of later err-inence, we know 
not; but that Dr. Chalmers 1s not 
unacquainted with the writings of 
Mr. Foster, we have much reason 
for believing. Except in pointof an 
almost impenetrable obscurity, which 
too often characterizes Mr. Foster’s 
pages, but which by no means pre- 
vails to any thing like an equal ex- 
tent In those of Dr. Chalmers, we 
discern a close resemblance between 
these two writers, whose style and 
sentiments and mode of argumenta- 
tion remarkably correspond. We 
speak only te the ear, when we say, 
(if not wholly mistaken in our con- 
jecture on this latter point, as we be: 
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lieve we are not) in the words of an 
ancient but not exploded critic, 
Decipit exemplum vittis imitabile. 
But to return to the sermon before 


us 3; and whict) we consider in sub- 


Stunce as of the most clear and com- 
prehensive nature. The peculiar 
value of it in our judgment, as in- 
deed its particulate object, seems to 
lic in the demonstration it affords of 
the guilt of refusing that precise 
meihod of salvation which He, who 
alone Was competent to propose any 
terms of mercy to us rebels, has 
proposed tn the Gospel of his Son. 

“ Might not you conceive,” says Dr. 
Chalmers in his usually animated manver, 
‘severy attribute of the Div MTV, fathenne 
into a frown of deeper indignation against 
the darimgness of him, who thus demands 
the favour of the Almighty on some plea 
of his own, and resoluvcly declines it on 
that only plea, under winch the accep!ance 
ofthe sinner can be in harmony wiih the 
glares of God's holy and inviolable charac. 
ter?) Surely, if we have fallen short of the 
obedience of his law, and so short, as to 
have renounced altogether that godliness 
which imparts to obedience 1s sp:ritual and 
substantial quality,—then do we ageravate 
the enormi'y of our sin, by building our 
hope before God on a foundation of sin, 
To sin is to defy God: but the very pre- 
sumption that he will smile complacency 
upon it, involves in i another, avd a still 
more deliberate attack upon his govern. 
ment; and all its sanctions, and all its see 
verities, are let loose upon us 10 greater 
force and abundance than before, if we 
either rest Upon our own virtue, or mix up 
thisp luted ingredient with the righteous- 
ness of Christ, and refuse our single, entire, 
and undivided reliance on him, who alone 
hes magn fied the law and made it honoura- 
bie.” pp. 239, 240. 


Again : 


« Jesus Christ has in our nature fulfilled 
this law; and it is in the righteousness 
which he thus wrought, that we are invit- 
ed to stand before God. You do not then 
take ina full impression of gospel securi- 
iy, if you only believe that God is mercifal, 
and has forgiven you. You are called far- 





ther to believe, that God is righteous and 
has justified you. You havea warrant to 
put on the mghteousness of Christ as a 
robe and as a diadem, and to g to the 
throne of grace with the petition of, ee 
upon me in the face of him who hath fyl. 


filled all righteousness.” pp. 241, 249. 


So macn for the “ judicial righ. 
teousness :’ and for the consequent 
hersonal righteousness of the believer, 
we have the following important no- 
tice, namely, 


** that it admits of no measurement what. 
ever with the social werth, or the mora! 
virtue, or any other of the personal accom. 
plishments of character, which may belong 
to those, who have not the faith of the gos. 
pel. Faith accepts of the offered reconci. 
lation, and moves away from the alienated 
heart those suspicions, and versions, and 
fears, which kept man asunder from his 
God. We would not say, then, of the per. 
sonal righteausness of a believer, that it 
cons's'ed in a higher degree of that virtue 
which may exist in a lower degree with 
him who is not a believer. It consists in 
the dawn, and the progress, and the per. 
fecting of a virtue, which, before he was 4 
believer, had no existence whatever |]; 
consists in the possession of a character, oi 
which, previous to his acceptance of Christ, 
he had not the smallest feature of reality,— 
though to the external eye, there may have 
bee» some features of resemblance.” pp. 
243, 244. 


And again : 


“ We admit that he lad justice betore, 
and humanity before, and courteousness 
before, and that the godliness which he 
had not before, is only one virtue. But the 
station which it asserts, among the other 
virtues, is astation of supreme authority. 
It no sooner takes its place among them, 
than it animates them all, and subordinates 
themall. Itsends forth among them anew 
and pervading quality, which makes them 
essentially different from what they were 
before.” pp. 246, 247. 


We could with pleasure have ad- 
ded many more passages, and per 
haps more eloquent ones than those 
above, from this sermon; but ou! 
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object has been to give some idea of 
the general views on which it pro- 
reeds : and having done this, we 
must be content to pass to the next, 
or third, class, to which we should 
consign the three succeeding dis- 
courses—namely, the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh of the volume. Of 
shese, the subjects and texts are re- 
spectively as follow: IX. The Prin- 
ciples of Love; from Jude 21: 
« Keep yourselves in the love of 
God.’ X. Gratitude not a_ sordid 


— = 


Affection; from 4 Johniv. 19: ** We 


‘ove him, because he first loved us.” 
XI. The Affection of Moral Esteem 
rowards God; fiom Ps. xxvil. 4: 
‘One thing have 1 desired of the 
Cord, that will Lseek after; that I 
may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the d iys of my lite, to behold the 
veauty of the Lord, and to inquire ip 
his temple.” 

The connexion of the grand sub- 
rect of the love of God with the pre- 
ceding discussion of the one only true 
principle of godly virtue and Chris- 
uan obedience,is sufficiently obvious. 
it might have been retorted, by those 
who felt their own worth attacked In 
he general exposure of all natural 
virtue, that the love of God itself was 
uta selfish emotion, resulting from 
isense of benefits conferred, or to 
ve conferred in future. This objec- 
lion against the love of God, consi- 
dered as a Characteristic of the Dt- 
vine renewal of the heart, has ope- 
rated with sufficient force to drive 
some religionists into an opposite 
extreme ; and wave rise, a ceutury 
sce, to a certain sect, which pro. 
‘essed the most absolute, disinterest- 
ed, aud self-denying love to the Su- 
preme Being, amounting to a total 
disregard of all benefits or expecta- 
uons to be at any time derived from 
dim, and even to a willingness to 
uffer the penalties of eternal con- 
cemnation itself, if conducive to His 
Slory, A celebrated controversy 


‘pon this point was conducted be- 
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tween two of the greatest men the 
Galiican church ever boasted: toone 
of whom, Fereton, tt woud bk dome 
injustice to tteagine that bis error in 
judgment was in any degiee come 
mensurate with the deli: quency of 
heart manifested by iis antagonist. 
We refer to this controversy on tne 
present.occasion, only for the sake 
of the shrewd remark of the philoso- 
phical by-stander Leibnitz: » Before 
the war of words began, the prelates 
should have agreed ona definition of 
the word dove, and such a definiuon 
would have prevented the dispute.” 
.The preliminary step which Leib- 
nitz sagaciously recommended, Dr, 
Chalmers insiinctively takes. His 
primary care, in the first of the three 
sermons here named, is to say allbe 
knows of the meaning of the term 
love : not, however, so much of the 
fecling, which he considers simple 
and undefinable, as of the objects to 
which it is directed, and the circum- 
stances favour.ble or otherwise to its 
excitement. He traces its operations 
towards the beauties of inanimate na. 
ture ; then tewarcs what is simply 
amiable in moral endowments; then, 
again, towards those amiable endow- 
ments in others by which we our- 
selyes are personally affected and 
benefited. In the first cause, it evi- 
dently takes the simple form of ad- 
miration. But in each of the last 
two, the sense of love is made to 
branch off inte two species : 1. The 
love of moral esteem, arising from 
the mere contemplation of certain 
more] excellencies, and heightened 
in the last case by a Closer inspection 
of that more! excellency of which 
we are ourselves the benefited ob- 
jects: 2. The love of kindness, or a 
desire to confer benefit VOOn and €x- 
ercise kindness towards tbat object 
vhich we so regard. These two 
species of love Dr. Chalmers admi- 
rably compares, Combines, and ab- 
stracts, In all their possible varieties 
of which the moa 
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pears to be, that of the love of kind- 
ness existing apart from the love of 
moral esteem: a case most beauti- 
fully exemplified by the exceeding 
great love and kindness of God our 
Saviour towards sinful, unworthy, 
and immorai man. On the other 
hand, the case of love as exercised 
by inan to God is represented, when 
genuine, to be the united feeling of 
the highest moral esteem towards an 
object which is supremely excellent ; 
and of kindness (the word is excep- 
tionable, but the meaning ts clear,) 
or a desire of rendering to God, for 
all the perfections of his spotless na- 
ture, andall the bounties of bis match- 
less benevolence, some suitable tes- 
timony of our love, a testimony con- 
ducive to his glory and characteristic 
of his praise. This dove of kindness, 
indeed, finds its more appropriate 
and peculiar title, when drawn forth 
towards a benefactor by good receiv- 
ed, in being called the love of grati- 
tude ; and whilst, in its highest sense 
and power, it is abundantly due to 
the great Giver of all good and per. 
fect gifts, Dr. Chalmers most apily 
applies lt io a case where it may be 
directed to an earthly benefactor, 
who yet might have no claim to our 
moralesteem. Weshould not know 
where to begin, or where to end, 
were we to altempt to illustrate this 
abstract of our author’s argument by 
adequate quotations: we must there- 
fore satisfy ourselves, if not the rea- 
der, by a single passage, illustrative 
ofthat united love of moral esteem 
and of gratitude, which we have 
spoken of, as exercised towards the 
great Supreme. 


** And, indeed, when the same being com- 
bines, in his own person, that which ought 
to excite the love of moral esteem, with 
that which ought to excite the love of grati- 
tude,—the two ingredients, enter with a 
miogled but harmonious concurrence, into 
the exercise of one compound affection. It 
*s true, that the more appropriate offering 





of the former is the offering of praise,—iy t 
as when une looks to the beauties of canans 

he breaks out into a rapturous acknowledo_ 
ment of them; and so it may be, when rd 
looks to the venerable, and the lovely in the 
characterof God. The more appropriate 
offering of the latter, is the offering of 
thanksgiving, or of such services as are 
fitted to please, and to gratify a benefactor 

But still it may be observed,—how each 
of these simple affections tends to express 
itself, by the very act which more charac. 
teristically marks the workings of the other. 
or, how the more appropriate offering of 
the first of them, may be prompted under 
the impulse, and movement of the second 
of them, and conversely. For, if I love 
God because of his perfections, what prin. 
ciple can more powerfully or more directly 
lead to the imitation of them ?—which js 
the very service that he requires, and the 
very offering that he is most pleased with. 
And, it I love God because of his goodness 

tome, what is more fitted to prompt my 

every exertion, in the way of spreading the 
honours of his character and of his name 
among my fellows,—and, for this purpose, 

to magnify in their hearing the glories and 

the attributes of his nature? It is thus 

that the voice of praise and the voice of 
gratitude may enter into one song of ado- 

ration ; and that whilst the Psalmist, at 

one time, gives thanks to God at the re- 

membrance of his holiness, he at another 
pours forth praise at the remembrance of 


his mercies.” pp. 272, 273. 


From the next scrmon, the second 
of this series and the tenth in the 
volume, we shall give a longer quo- 
tation, with a necessarily shorter ac- 
count of its contents. It contains a 
more particular and a most touching 
delineation of the sentiment of gra- 
titude, with an able and discriminat- 
ing separation of one of the most 
pure and disinterested of all tha al- 
fections—for such is gratitude—from 
the accidental regard which may ot 
may not be felt for the benefit con- 
ferred. ‘ The proper object of the 
love of gratitude,” as Dr. Chalmers 
justly observes, “is the being who 
has exercised towards me the love © 
kindness ; and this is more correc! 


? 


than to say, that the proper objec’ 








he 
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of this affection is the being who has 
conferred benefits upon me.”  Be- 
nefactions are not always indicative 
of kindness. The latter, not the 
former, is that which calls forth 
eratitude. “ To send the expres- 
sion of this kindness,” says Dr. 
Chalmers, “into another’s bosom, it 
ig not always necessary to do it on 
the vehicle of a positive donation.” 
And then he proceeds: 


‘The distinction which we are now ad- 
verting to, is something more than a mere 

shadowy refinement of speculation. It 
may be ‘realized on the most trodden and 
ordinary path of human experience, and is, 
in fact, one of the most familiar exhibitions 
of genuine and unsophisticated nature, in 
those ranks of society where refinement is 

unknown Let one man go over any given 
district of the city, fully franght with the 
materiel of benevilence,—let him be the 
agent of some munificent subscription, and 
with nothing in bis heart but just such ai- 
fections, and such jealousies, and such 
thoughtful anxieties, about a right and 
equitable division, as belong to the general 
spirit of his office,—let him leave some 
substantial deposit with each of the fami- 
lies; and then compute, if he can, the 
quantity of gratitude which he carries 
away with him. It were a most unkind re- 
flection on the lower orders, and net more 
uokind than untrue, to deny that there will 
be the mingling of some gratitude along 
with the ciamour, and the envy, and the 
discontent, which are ever sure to fcllow 
in the train of such a minisiration. It is 
not to discredit the poor, that we introduce 
our present observation,—but to bring out, 
if possible, into broad and luminous exhi- 
bition, one of the finest sensibilities which 
adorns them. It is to Jet you know the 
high cast of character of which they are 
capable,—and how the glow of pleasure 
which arises in their bosoms, when the eye 
of simple affection beams upon their per- 
sons, or upon their habitations, may not 
have one single taint of sordidness to de- 
base it. And toprove this, just let another 
man go over the same district, and in the 
train of the former visitation—conceive him 
unbacked by any public institution, to have 
nothing in his hand that might not be ab- 
sorbed by the needs of a single family, but, 
that utterly destitute, as he is, of the ma- 
tertel, he has a heart gong ty and overflow- 


Christ. Obseryv. No. 21 
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ing with the whole morale of benevolence, 
Just let him go forth among the people, 
without one other recom nendation than an ; 
honest and undissembled good will to 
them,—and let this good wili manifest its 
existence, in any one of the thousand ways, 
by which it may be authenticated,—and 
whether it be by the cordiality of his man. 
ners, or by his sympathy with their griefs, 
or by the nameless attentions and offices of 
civility, or by the higher aim cf that kind- 
ness which points to the welfare of their 
immortality, and evinces its reality, by its 
ready and unwearied services among the 
young, or the sick, or the dying,—just let 
them be satisfied of the one fact, that he is 
their friend, and that all their joys and all 
their sorrows are his own,—he may be 
struggling with hardships and necessities, 
as the poorest of them all,—but poor as 
they are, they know what is in his heart, 
and well do they know how to value it ; 
and from the voice of welcome, w hich 
meets him in the very humblest of their 
tenements,—and from the smile of that 

heartfelt enjoyment, which his presence is 

ever sure to awaken, and from the influence 

of graciousness which he carries along 

with bim into every bouse, and by which 

he lights up an honest emotion of thank fual- 

ness in the bosom of every family, may we : 
gather the existence of a power, which , 
worth alone, and without the accompani- | 
ment of wealth, can bestow,—a power to 
sweeten and subdue, and trangufllize, 
which no money can purchase, which no 
patronage can create.” pp. 285—286, 
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A merited and most forcible ex- 
emplification of the above doctrine is 
adduced from the well-known exer- 
tions of ‘the venerable Howarp,’’ 
to which Dr. Chalmers bas added in 
a note the name of a benevolent fe- 
male (Mrs. Fry,) who has particu- 
larly illustrated by her conduct the 
very point for which our author con- 
tends. The whole is applied to the 
case in question, of our love of gra- 
titude to God, as called forth by his 
‘¢dealings with a whole world of 
malefactors.” 


“Certain it is, that the law of love 
cannot be carried to its ascendency 





over us by storm. Authority cannot 
command it, Strengtli cannot implant: 
3.N 
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it. Terror cannot charm it into existence. 
The threatenings of vengeance may stifle, 
or they may repel, but they never can woo 
this delicate principle of our nature, into a 
warm and confiding attachment. The hu- 
man heart remains shut, in ali its recepta- 
cles, against the force of these various ap- 
plications ; and God, who knew what was 
in man, seems to have known, that in his 
dark and guilty bosom, there was but one 
solitary hald that he had over him; and 
that to reach it, he must just put on a look 
of graciousness, and tell us that he has no 
pleasure in our death, and manifest to- 
wards us the longings of a bereaved parent, 
and even humble himself to a suppliant in 
the cause of our return, and send a gospel 
of peace into the world, and bid his mes- 
sengers to bear threughout all its habita- 
tions, the tidings of his good-will to the 
children of men.” pp. 291, 292. 


There is much inthis sermon that 
is highly practical, and conducive to 
the improvement of the feelings and 
conduct of the Christian, in reference 
to the cultivation, the exercise, and 
the trial of this virtue of gratitude to 
God. In all works of this nature we 
earnestly look for the practical ap- 
plication of the doctrines delivered : 
and we must adhere to our former 
remark, of the inapplicability of the 
work before us to many classes of 
plain simple Christians, from the 
general complexion, which it too 
much wears, of a speculative and 
abstract philosophy, though, it is 
true, on subjects conlessedly and 
wholly experimental, Vhe means of 
obtaining the particular virtue above 
mentioned, of measuring it when 
obtained, together with its connexion 
with and dependence upon the pri- 
mary virtue of faith, are all specifi- 
cally treated of in this sermon: but 
even here, not quite with the me- 
thod, or fulness, or distinctness, we 
could desire. ‘The very important 
mention made of the subordination of 
this virtuc to faith, in particular, is 
deserving of much more than the 
space allotted to it in the conclusion. 
Such as it is, we most cordially ap- 
prove it. We quite agree with Dr. 
Chalmers, that 





‘the primary obstacle to the love of Goq 
is not the want of human gratitude, but the 
want of human faith. Vhe reason wliy 
man is not excited to the love of God by 
the revelation of God’s love to him, is }¢. 
cause he does not believe that revelation 
This is the barrier which lies between t},¢ 
guilty, and their offended Lawgiver, 5; jc 
not the ingratitude of man, but the 4:,¢), 

dulity of man, that needs, in the first jp. 
Stance, to be overcome. It is the sullen. 
ness, and the hardness, and the obstinac; 
of unbelief which stands as a gate of iron, 
between him and hisenlargement. Could 
the kindness of God, in Christ Jesus, be 
seen by him, the softening of a kindness back 
again,” [that is, we presume, a sentimen: 
of kindness in return] ‘would be felt by 
him.” p. 315. 


And hence the practical direction te 
Christians for ** keeping themselves 
in the love of God :” 


‘* They must keep themselves in the ha 
bit, and in the exercise of faith. The: 
must hold fast that conviction in their 
minds, the presence of which is indispen. 
sable tothe keeping of that affection ir 
their hearts. Thisis one of the methods 
recommended by the apostle Jude, wher: 
he tells his diseiples to build themselves up 
in their most holy faith. This direction t 
you is both intelligible. -and practicable 
Keepin view the truths which you have 
learned. Cherish that belief of them which: 
you already possess. Recall them to your 
thoughts,” &c, pp. 516, 317. 


The whole of this subject, respect- 
ing the operation of fazth, is morc 
substantially and systematically treat- 
ed of in the last sermon of the vo- 
lume ; to which, we are sorry to fore- 
see, we Shall be able to give little or 
nothing of the attention it deserves. 

The eleventh sermon of the vo- 
lume, or the third on the subject o! 
Divine love, pursues the train of the 
two former, by discussing the other 
of the two species of love originally 
mentioned. The sermon we have 
just considered had vindicated the 
love of gratitude from the charge 
of being a sordid affection: the 
present one reduces ¢he love of mo- 
ral esteem from those speculative 
altitudes to which, in opposition 
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-o the other, it has been raised by 
some fanciful or fearful, though de- 
vout, theorists. The pure love of 
moral esteem our preacher still 
keeps subordinate to the supremely 
mportant and originating principle 
of faith: and he considers, that it 
is only by a believing view of the 
seneficial attributes and operations 
of the Divine nature, especially as 
nade known to us through our Lord 
fesus Christ, that we attainthat high 
moral esteem for the character of 
(Zod, which some have’ supposed 
might exclude the contemplation or 
the hope of his individual mercy to 
ourselves. The link by which Dr. 
Chalmers connects this discussion 
with what he had announced as the 
general subject of this volume— 
namely, human depravity—here re- 
appears; and he most strikingly de- 
picts the total impossibility of the 
conception of any moral esteem lo- 
wards the Deity in the breast of fallen 
man, but as introduced by extrinsic 
means, which shall for ever cut off 
‘hat esteem from all claim to an In- 
dependent and abstract existence 
within his soul. However amiable 
or attractive some of the moral at- 
tributes of the Divine Being might 
appear to the sinner, supposing 
he were able to look beyond visible 
things=——beyond the  well-Known 
world around him—still there are 
other attributes terrible to behold, 
and awfully repulsive. There is 
‘an unsettled controversy” con- 
sciously existing between God and 
the soul; and the sinner “cannot 
love the Being, with the very idea 
of whom there is mixed up a sense 
of danger, and a dread of condem- 
nation, and all the images of a 
wretched eternity.” What will be 
ielt, is finely depicted in the follow- 
ing glowing passage: 


“ The natural man can no more admire 
the Deity through the obscurities in which 
lie is shronded, than he can admire a land- 


scape which he never saw, and which at the 
time of his approach to it, is wrapped in 
the gloom of midnight. He can no more, 
with every effort to stir up his faculties to 
lay hold of him, catch an endearing view 
of the Deity, than his eye can by straining, 
penetrate its way through a darkened fir- 
mament, to the features of that material 
loveliness which lies before him, and around 
him. It must be lighted up to him, ere he 
can love it, or enjoy it: and tell us what 
the degree of his affection for the scenery 
would be, if instead of being lighted up by 
the peaceful approach of a summer morn, 
it were to blaze into sudden visibility, with 
all its cultivation and cottages, by the fires 
ofa bursting volcano. Tell us, if all the 
glory and gracefulness of the landscape 
which had thus started into view, would 
charm the beholder for a moment, from 
the terrors of his coming destruction ! 
Tell us, if it is possible for a sentient being 
to admit another thought in such circum. 
stances as these, than the thought of his 
vwn preservation. O would not the senti- 
ment of fear about himself, cast out every 
sentiment of love for all that he now saw, 
and were he only safe could look upon with 
exstacy ?—and let the beauty be as exqui- 
site as it may, would not all the power and 
pleasure of its enchantments fly away from 
his bosom, were it only seen through the 
glowing fervency of elements that threa- 
tened to destroy him?” pp, 325—327. 


In short, it is in the Gospel, and 
in that alone, viewed by faith, that 
God is apprehended as lovely ; * pro- 
claiming,” says Dr. Chalmers, ‘a 
pardon ready made for you,—a deed 
of amnesty,—a preventing offer of 
mercy, of which if you believe the 
reality, you will feel that he is your 
friend, and in which feeling you will! 
not be disappointed.” 


** He does not expect from you the love 
of gratitude, till you have known and be- 
lieved the great things that he hath done 
for you. But he expects from you the of: 
fering of a homage tohis truth. He does 
not expect from you the love of moral es- 
teem, till, released from the terror of bhay- 
ing him for your enemy, you may contem. 
plate with all the tranquil calmness of 
conscious safety, the glories and the 
graces of his manifested character. But 
he expects from you faith in his decla- 
ration, that he is not your enemy,—that 
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he has no pleasure i» your death,—that in 
Christ he is beseeching you to be reconcil- 
ed,—and stretching out to you the arms of 
invitation.” p. 354. 


To this discourse are appended 
some important observations, sup- 
plementary to the whole argument 
contained in the three sermons, The 
object of these remarks is to shew 
in what manner there may exist In 
the mind certain natural propensities 
of admiration and tenderness towards 
certain virtues of character, as resl- 
dent elsewhere, and yet not as resi- 
dent in the person of the Deity ; nay, 
as resident even there, whilst, at the 
same time, of his essential character 
as a whole, and of His person itself, 
the natural man can have no esteem 
whatever, nor form indeed any ade- 
quate conception. That imperfect 
‘iew of the Deity which leaves out 
all that is alarming In his tustice, all 
that is repulsive in his holiness, is 
here admirably and usefully describ- 
ed; 25 well as that evanescent glow 
of affection or reverence, which “the 
votaries of a poetical theism” feel 
towards their Imagined deity, so be- 
reaved of his most essential attri- 
butes. Slender indeed is the hold 
which such principles will fasten on 
the conduct; “andthus it is that the 
religion which is apert from Chris- 
tianity, falis as short of true religion, 
as the humanity of a novel-reader 
falls short of true humanity.”’ 

Weare sorry to pass over the very 
just and appropriiie views given 
us here by Dr. Chalmers relative 
to the true definition of holiness ; 
a term implying separation from 
common uses, and expressing the 
moral perfection of the Divine cha- 
racter, not considered absolutely, but 
in relation and repugiance to its 
opposite, which is sin. We must 
also pass over that complexity in the 
human character, so well described, 
under which, for instance, ** the high 
minded merchant may be at once a 
tover of truth and of the world,”’ 
Nor do we less regret omitting a 
short, but encouraging, practical 
address at the end, stirring up the 





hearer “to combat with the slug. 
gishness of sense, and the real aver. 
Sion of nature to every spiritual 
exercise, and to attempt and streny- 
ously cultivate the habit of commu- 
nion with God.” 

But we musi close the third series 
into which we had divided the volume 
before us; and in entering on the 
remainder of our task, we can do 
little more than give the subjects of 
the six following sermons ; of which 
the two first resume the considera- 
tion of man’s depravity, more par- 
ticularly in contrast with the preced- 
ing views of the only worthy, and 
the only scriptural, and the only 
effectual and heart-governing, love of 
God. The three following relate to 
that great secret of true peace and 
reconcilement with God the Father, 
which is revealed in the Gospel, 
through the gift of his Son ; and 
contain a resolution of that pheno- 
Menon in the history of man,—the 
apparent peace and self-complacency 
of many, indeed the great mass of 
mankind, who have no lively or re- 
alizing view of this only covenant of 
peace. The last sermon contains the 
insulated but very useful discussion, 
before alluded to, of the nature of 
Jaith, and its sure operation, when 
genuine, in fostering every holy prin- 
ciple of conduct, and leading on to 
every attainable degree of Christian 
perfection, 

Of the first two sermons of this 
series (the 12th and 13th of the 
volume.) the subjects and texts 
are respectively as follow: XII. 
The Emptiness of Natural Virwwe; 
from John v. 42: “But I know 
you, that ye have not the love of 
God in you.” XIIL The Natural 
Enmity of the Mind against God; 
from Rom viii. 7: “ The carnal 
mind is enmity against God.” Of 
the three next they are as follow: 
XIV. The Power of the Gospel to 
dissolve the enmity of the human 
Heart against God; from Ephes. 
ii. 16: ‘Having slain the enmity 
theresy.’ XV. The Evils of False 
Security ; from Jer. vi. 14,2 & They 
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have healed also the hurt of the 
daughter of my people slightly, Say - 
ing, Peace, peace; when there 1s no 
peace.” XVI. The Union of Truth 
-ad Mercy in the Gospel ; from Ps. 
Ixxxv. 10: “ Mercy and truth are 
met together ; righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other.” ‘I he 
jast Sermonis XVII. On the puri- 
fviny Influence of the Christian Faith; 
from Acts xxvi. 18: “Sanctified by 
faith.’? 

With regard to the first of the ad- 
dresses now enumerated, it,is impos- 
sible to forget its powerful and deeply 
rjvetted association with those feel- 
ings of intense interest which were 
awakened by its actual delivery in 
substance within the limits of our 
southern metropolis. If the reports 
which we remember to have heard 
at the time were not grossly over- 
charged, the eloquence with which 
it was delivered, the imperative tones 
of voice anc gesture of the preacher; 
his torrent-like rapidity, proceeding 
irresistibly along, but not before he 
had caught and carried down in his 
progress every light and floating 
remnant of vagrancy and inattention 
in the thoughts and imaginations of 
his audience ; his simple and strongly 
depicted feeling of undivided and un- 
affected solicitude for the eternal 
welfare of his auditors, and which, 
speaking from his own heart with 
the simplicity of unmingled truth, 
seemed, for the moment at least, to 
penetrate the recesses of every other 
heart with a strong and unsophistica- 
ted conviction ;—all this will natural- 
ly give the address under considera- 
tion a more than usual interest among 
our author’s southern readers, and 
will, we trust, enshrine one of the 
lappiest and most complete speci- 
mens of Dr. Chalmers’s eminently 
iginal powers of reasoning, in some 
sympathizing share of his sincere and 
Jevotional feeling.* 

*We believe that some other of the ser- 


mons in this volume were also preached in 
London, but we do not know exactly which. 


We consider much of Dr. Chal- 
mers’s great powers—for great we 
do not hesitate to call them—to re- 
side in the two important points of 
amplification and approximation. To 
ampiity, indeed, of itsel! would be a 
questionable attain ment ; as we should 
by no means estimate the value of a 
painter by the number of minute ob- 
jects which he can crowd upon his 
canvass—the multitude, for instance, 
of trees and leaves ‘vhich he can ena- 
ble us to count in his forest ;—but 
amplification as a part of that skill by 
which the composer is enabled to 
transfuse his own fulness and clear- 
ness of conception to the mind in 
contact with his own, is no mean 
praise. And,exuberant as are the 
resources of Dr. Chalmers’s pen in 
this respect, we must say that we see 
little or nothing introduced for its own 
sake, or without a distinct reference 
to the main design and object of the 
piece. Every additional figure or 
idea illustrative of his chief topic, 
serves for the most part to convey it 
more distinctly to the mind; and 
though Pelion is sometimes heaped 
upon Ossa in the gigantic sport of our 
author, we do not suffer ourselves to 
view itas a useless exertion, when he 
appears himselfto be reaching hea- 
ven by the process, and shewing us a 
path to the same elevation. 

But his power of approximation 
has a still wider operation, and ap- 
pears not only in the vastness of the 
course over which he is enabled to 
conduct us in his progress, but also. 
and even more, in the gentleness of 
the ascent by which he leads us to 
ultimate points, and the felicity with 
which he chooses his first initial and 
gradual steps, and adapts them to the 
sublimities of the final result. The 
mind endued with philosophy enough 
to follow him through any One step 
of his reasoning, is sure of following 
him through all; anda habit of se- 
rious deliberation and self-acquain- 
tance sufficient to apprehend any one 
of the almost intuitive truths which 
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he brings in succession before the 
mind, is all that is wanted to make 
the whole succession fully understood 
in ali its parts and proportions, and to 
render the conclusion distinctly and 
irresistibly convincing. The course 
pursued in this very sermon (tie 
twelfih) may afford a competent ex- 
ample of this method, and of tts suc- 
cess. Dr. Chalmers was about to 
illustrate the case of those who * have 
not the love of Gud in them.” His 
first and most obvious step in the in- 
vestigation of such characters, is to 
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description belong, of the deficiency 
of his own principles, than the inge. 
nious and unanswerable pages which 
Contain this well-sustained climax. 
We find ourselves wholly preclud. 
cd from giving any further concaye. 
nated view of the argument in this oy 
the several remaining sermons ; and 
we would not wish to do further. jp. 
justice to Dr, Chalmers, by a still 
more imperfect detail of what fills up 
the volumc. We shall! therefore only 
say, that, in the above general hints 
on Dr. Chalmers’s method, we have 
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given but a very partial view of his 
talentin what we have called, for want | 
of a better word, afiproximation. The 
powers of illustration, by which he 
seems capable at will of dressing up 
his ideas in any Circumstances which 
may be considered most appropriate, 
familiar, or proximate to the human - 


di 


place before us the plain and unde- 
Niable exhibition of a human being 
grossly and purely evil, stained with 
every crimc, and thirsting for the 
blood of his fellow-men. Such aman, 
we all readily concede, has not the 
love of God in him. He proceeds a 
step; and from this man, remaining 
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e! in every other respect precisely the minc, demand a very large share ‘ 
*, ‘ same; he takes away one single vice, of our admiration. From the pic: : 
we andso fur softens his heart that he turesque survey over the fields of na- } 
pst i would recoil from the perpetration of ture, to the most intimate and home- 4 
ay murder: still be bas not the love of bred emotions of the human soul; ‘ 
upet God in him. Hecarries such a cha- from the arrangements of the cottage, ‘ 
Lge racter forward another step, and raises to the affairs o: states ; through afl the ‘ 
5 him to the average constitutional varied combinations of human life and D 
Ly worth of human nature: this worth manners; the active mind of Dr. | ms 
it he sull demonstrates as very possibly Chalmers ranges abroad in search oi D) 
mth independent of all true love of God. its appropriate treasures; and every A th 
at A fourth anda fifth stage of character offering that he brings home, from Daas 
+f follow; and im the last we find the all his varied and discursive flights, . 
4 heart “furnisied not only with the he lays, with the humility of faith, “a 
F 5 finest sensibilities of our nature, but on the altar of his Saviour’s cross, and en 
ae with its most upright and honourable dedicates to his Master’s service. in 
a principles,’ while the same unbend- We should have been disposed, | ing 
ee ing and unchanged foserbility is de- had our limits allowed it, to have B® th 
6a. monstrated to remain against the re- brought into prominent view much ol pre 
LS. sidence of the love of God even in the the following sermon, in proof of the an 
if breast of sucha man. Tarough tee illustrative powers of Dr. C. We 
~ whole course of the argument, de- consider the delineation wh.uh it con: sec 
monstration of the strongest kind, and tains of “the carnal mind at enmlty rig 
of the same purport, seems to wait with God,” as amongst the best spe HF unc 
alike on every stage : and we scarcely cimens in the volume: and much ag true 
know of any uninspired passage bet- we are disposed, notwithstanding ma- aes 
ter calculated to effect, by God’s ny flagrant oversights in style and de- sint 
blessing, the otherwise hopeless task viations in taste, to consider such spe. Gor 
of convincing a mere worldly person, cimens in reference to the attractive thot 
‘o whom the excellencies of the last energies of their language and com- ‘alse 
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position; we are still more desirous 
to be understood to bring them for- 
ward aS Containing the soundest 
moral and spiritual principles, as in- 
dicating a radical acquaintance with 
the intricacies of the héman_ heart, 
and as exhibiting the highest and 
most scriptural arguments for re- 
forming and purilying it. 

In ageneral and closing reference 
to the three succeeding sermons, fol- 
towed by the last in the volume, we 
shall only Say thus much =: that if any 
in particular were to be réferred to 
above the rest, «as examples of Dr. 
Chalmers’s close and faithful and 
fearless adherence te Scripture doc- 
‘rine, particularly in reference to the 
creat subject of the Atonement, they 
would be these, and more especially 
‘he fourteenth and sixteenth. In 
‘hese sermons, that great remedy for 
the disease of fallen man, that means 
of access to God through the blood 
uf a Redeemer, which had been fre- 
quently alluded to in preceding parts 
of the volume, and to which the 
whole had been made gradually to 
converge, breaks forth in all its 
power and brightness, and recom- 
mends itself as worthy the important 
nlace which it holds in every true 
theological system. The method of 
our redemption through Jesus Christ, 
is made, in fact, as it ought to be, the 
sun ef the system ; and to that, this 
eminent preacher most truly refers, 
in his sixteenth sermon,as maintain- 
ing the entireness and glory of all 
the attributes of the Godhead—as 
providing a solid foundation for the 
peace of every sinner who concurs 
in it—and as strengthening zll the 
securities for the cause of practical 
‘ighteousness among men. Thus, 
under the faithful guidance of this 
(rue preacher of a Gospel rightcous- 
uess, is the wandering and alienated 
“inher at length brought home to 
vod: thus is he awakened from the 
‘houghtlessness, divested of all his 
alse securities, turned from his fro- 
‘wrdness, and reconciled from all bie 
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natural enmities against God: and 
thus both in tbe attributes of the 
Divine mind, and in his own feelings 
of hope, his fervours of gratitude, 
and bis future practice of righteous- 
ness, the converted sinner is made 
to realize the umon of * mercy and 
of truth,’ the cordial etibrace of 
*‘ righteousness and peace.’’ 

On the whole, to say nothing more 
on points on which we may have 
already dwelt too largely, we are 
willing to conclude with repeating 
our last and very decided testiniony 
to our author in one single but all- 
important respect—namely, us that 
of a true, a faithful, and a successful 
expounder of God’s holy word. We 
think, in this view, his present work 
must go forth a blessing to the 
world; and we trust it will produce 
light and conviction, and, by the Di- 
vine blessing, trae conversion, in 
many hearts. 

It may be necessary just to ob- 
serve, that when we have spoken of 
a defect in practical application in 
our author’s doctrines, we were very 


_far from wishing to be understood as 


meaning that his doctrines are not 
themselves practical, or that they 
partake at all of the nature of mere 
philosophical speculations : they are, 
in fact, essentially practical, and. as 
a whole, might be justly denominat- 
ed the theory of Christian practice 
and Christian experience. To Dr 
Chalmers we consider ourselves as 
indebted for laying open to the 
view and gaze of all, at once in the 
most philosophical and the most 
deyout spirit, the intimate conr- 
nexion between every scriptural 
doctrine and every principle of 
sound morality. ‘Phe doctrines and 
duties of Christianity we are led 
iu his pages, more than in most 
others, to recognise Not so much in 
connexion, or juxta-position, as in 
complete and undivided unity. His 
views of faith do not lead distantly 

and as it were by way of corollary. 
to practical effects, but they inyoly 
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inseparably, and in every part, all 
that is holy in obedience, all that is 
affectionate in love, all that is fervent 
in devotion. We consider, in this 
respect, that Dr. Chalmers stands in 
the right and scriptural medium be- 
tween the giddy altitudes of Anti- 
nomianism, ana the low marshy 
grounds of pagan ethics. He recog- 
nises no hope but Christ, no motive 
but Christ, no example but Christ : 
and as we Can expect no cordial as- 
sent to be given to his statements by 
any but those who make Christ the 
all in all of their system; so we an- 
ticipate a cold reception for him from 
those whose professed love of Christ 
does not extend to him as a Teacher 
as well as a Prophet, an Example of 
morality as well as a Sacrifice for 
sin The theories of Dr. Chalmers 
will be found capable of being drawn 
Out Into every possible circumsiance 
within the whole range of Christian 
or human practice ; and when he 
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volumes of mere literary, and mych 
more mere verbal, Criticism, one 
simple and honest effusion of oy; 
preacher on a practical subject ; and 
shall venture to admonish our Neigh- 
bours to exercise all due beneyo. 
lence to the man who can describe 
that first of all Christian virtues in 
the following glowing terms :— 


‘* Piety is but the hypocrisy of a name 
when benevclence, in all the unweariedness 
of its well doing, does not go along with it 
Benevolence may make some brilliant ex. 
hibitions of herself, without the instigation 
of the religious principle. But in these 
cases you seldom have the touchstone of 4 
painful sacrifice,—and you never have , 
spiritual aim, after the good of our impe. 
rishable nature, It is easy to indulge g 
constitutional feeling. It is easy to make 
a pecuniary surrender. It is easy to move 
gently along, amid the visits and the atten. 
tions of kindness, when every eye smiles 
welcome, and the soft whispers of grati. 
tude minister their pleasing reward, and 
flatter you into the delusion that you are an 
angel of mercy. But give us the benevo. 
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lence of him, who can ply his faithful tas 
in the face of every discouragement,—who 
can labour in scenes where there is no 
brilliancy whatever to reward him,—whose 
kindness is that sturdy and abiding princi- 
ple which can weather all the murmurs of 


does apply them to individual cases 
of duty, or circumstances and rela- 
tions of life, it is always with a force 
and effeet corresponding to the firm- 
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ness of the ground on which he 
stands, and the might of that armour 
of truth with which he is Invested, 
We have remarked many, very many 
minor circumstances of defect, and 
literary delinquency, in Dr. Chal- 
mers’s pages, which we have not at 
present either time or heart to notice. 
Such as they are, they are obvious on 
the face of his performances ; and, if 
he have any sensibility to the last of 
criticism, we doubt not he will re- 
ceive some smart strokes from the 
hands of our brother critics, who, if 
they do not derive positive benefit 
from his valuable doctrines, will be 
‘all in a bustle” about the * daring- 
ness” of his images, and will ‘¢ali- 
ment”? the natural enmity to truth 
by the ‘* sacredness” of the figures 
in which it is sometimes dressed. 
For ourselyes, we infinitely prefer to 


ingratitude, and all the provocations of dis- 
honesty,—who can find his way through 
poverty’s putrid lanes, and depravity’s 
most nauseous and disgusting receptacles, 
—who can maintain the uniform and placid 
temper, within the secrecy of his own 
home, and amid the irksome annoyances of 
his own fam. ly,—who can endure hardships, 
as a good soldier of Christ Jesus,—whose 
humanity acts with as much vigour amid 
the reproach, and the calumny, and the 
contradiction of sinners, as when soothed 
and softened by the poetic accompaniment 
of weeping orphans, and interesting co: 
tagers,—and, above all, who labours to co!- 
vert sinners, to subdue their resisiance ° 
the Gospel, and to spiritualize them into 4 
meetness for the inheritance of the saints 
We maintain, that no such benevolence, 
realizing all these features, exists, with: 
out a deeply seated principle of piety ly: 
ing at the bottom of it. Walk from D2" 
to Beersheba, and, away from Chris: 
tianity, and beyond the circle of its !" 
fluences, there is positively no such be: 
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nevolence to be found. The patience, the the kingdom, in the various grada- 
meekness, the difficulties of such a benevo- tions of clerks under Government 


lence, cannot be sustained without the in. | aca : a s 
fuence of a heavenly principle—and when and the oo chat tered mee, 94 
all that decks the theatre of this world is Well as in more private establish- 


withdrawn, what else is there but the mag- ments, we are ready to allow that 
nificence of eternity, to pour a gloryover Mr, White will have conferred a 
its path, and to minister encouragement in benefit of no partial kind upon the 
the midst of labours unnoticed by human , F SER , : 
eye, and unrewarded by human testimony ? community, if his well-meant pages 
Even the most splendid enterprises of be. Shall be found to improve the gene- 
nevolence, which the world ever witnessed, ral character of that particular order 


can be traced to the operation of what the of persons to whom they are address- 
world laughs at, as a quakerish and metho- ed F 


distical piety. And we appeal to the abo- , ; 
t chare , 
lition of the slave trade, and the still nobler But the character of these persons 


abolition of vice and ignorance, which ts is not of consequence simply from 
now accomplishing amongst the uncivilized their numerical amount, but also 
countries of the earth, for the proof, that’ fram the peculiar station which they 
in good will to men, as _ well as glory to hold in society. Raised above the 
God, they are the men of piety who bear | ttn r it : 
away the palm of superiority and of tri- — ny ene So ~~) 
umph.” pp. 391—393. joying, most of them a decent, ma- 
ny of them a highly-respected rank 
in the Community, and not a few 
of them possessing, or being in 
the direct road to possess, offices of 
Office under Government, including great responsibility ; their general 
Letters on Religious Sentiment and character (for — orders of — 
Dilief. By the Rev. H.G. Wurre, kind, amidst their numerous varie- 
A M., Curate of Aliballows-Bark- ties) bave a sort of general charac- 
ing; Evening Preacher at the te") must be of considerable im- 
Asylum ; Lecturer of St. Mary, portance _ both to themselves and 
Rotherhithe ; and Domestic Chap- others. Vo this it may, perhaps, be 
lain to H. R. He the Dukeof Kent. added, that of late years this particu- 
London : Asperne. Small 8yo. [ar class of society appears to have 
pp. 232. risen in the general scale, partly 
from the vast extension of public 
To some persons, the object of this business, and the consequent demand 
publication may appear wo local and for suitable and well-qualified agents 
confined to interest or Instruct the in this branch of national labour ; 
gcneralreader, If, however, were- and partly, perhaps, from the com- 
lect how many persons are directly, mercial fluctuations and distresses o! 
and, still more, how many are indi- the last few years, which have tend- 
rectly, included within its range, we ed to increase in the general estima- 
cannot but allow to ita very conside- tion the value of tranquil and perma- 
table share of practical utility. The nent stations, though of a subordinate 
sation of a young man ina public or less lucrative description. 
office, is often, in a moral pointof The moral dangers incident to 
view, one of much danger, and well the stations to which we allude, 
deserves to find a suitable instructer will be evident, when we reflect 
‘Opoint out its appropriate duties, that youne men usuaily enter them 
and to raise a barrier against its pe- atavery early ave; that they are 
culiar temptations. Indeed, when often by this means emancipated 
we consider the very large number from immediate parental restraint 
of persons employed, throughout before they can he expected te 
Christ, Obsery. No 211. 20 
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have acquired sufficient wisdom and 
self-control to guide their footsteps 
with discretion ; that they have very 
frequently a considerable portion of 
leisure, their official engagements 
occupying perhaps only a third or a 
fourth part of their time, and the rest 
being free from those anxieties which 
are the usual attendants on so many 
other avocations ; and that it not 
unfrequently happens, that for seve- 
ral years they are enabled to devote 
the whole of their emolumenis to 
their personal appearance and amuse- 
ments, from the kindness—often a 
most injurious kindness—of their 
friends, in gratuitously supplying all 
their other wants. ‘To this it may 
be added, that the education of per- 
sons thus early introduced into the 
world must often be very defective ; 
and that their official connexions, 
unless chosen with more than usual 
care, are not likely to supply this 
defect, or to foster much beyond a 
taste for a scCond-rate, often a posi- 
iively injurious, kind of reading.— 
Their hours of relaxation, also, are 
atthe very time when most places 
of public amusement are open to in- 
vite their presence ; and it has been 
stated as a notorious fact, that the 
theatres look to the large class of 
persons who come under the general 
denomination of clerks in public or 
private establishments, as their chief 
source of support and patronage. 
We cannot, then, be surprised, 
that the Reverend Author of these 
Letters, at launching his son into 
life under circumstances like these, 
should be anxious, on his quitting 
the parental roof, to send with hima 
sort of talisman, to preserve him 
from the dangers to which he might 
probably be exposed. And other 
parents, who have sons similarly cir- 
cumstanced, will doubtless feel grate- 
ful to Mr. White for giving to the 
public this compendium of his pa- 
ternal admonitions. In precepts thus 
flowing from real events, and written 
under the responsibilities of private 
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duty and individual affection, there 
is often an appropriateness and prac. 
tical utility, which are not so likely 
to be secured where personal solic. 
tude finds no place. A mere autho: 
will often be tempted to write rathe: 
what may enhance his own literary, 
fame, than what may most benef: 
the imaginary object of his admoni. 
tions. Not so a parent writing fo, 
his child: the anxiety of true re 
gard will usually silence inferior me 
tives. And even should nothing ye. 
ry striking or novel be produced, 
we may at least expect to find the 
real dictates of the heart, and the 
best advice which the instructer js 
competent to bestow. The general 
senuments and design of the writer 
may, in this, as in any other Case, be 
exceptionable ; as is notoriously the 
fact with regard to LordChesterfield’s 
Letters to his Son ; yet there will be 
usually something that indicates tha: 
he is in earnest, and there will thencc 
naturally arise a minuteness in the 
detail, which is often of the highes: 
utility in practice, though it may no: 
be the greatest ornament in a merely 
literary point of view. In reference 
to the letters before us, it is a princi: 
pal merit that they apply their in 
structions to cases of real and fre- 
quent occurrence ; and combat the 
particular errors towards which the 
persons to whom they are addressec 
are peculiarly liable to verge. | 
should be added, that Mr. White 
writes to his son a3 a young man 0! 
respectable talents and good educz- 
tion: so that his advice is by no 
means constructed on a low or illibe- 
ral scale, and may be very seasons- 
ble to many other young men, whe 
do not appear immediately to come 
within the scope of his design. 

The Letters before us are twenty 
innumber. We pass over the first; 
which is chiefly introductory, an¢ 
shall notice the second, the princi 
pal object of which is to shew thal 
every station, however subordinate, 
has its corresponding duties, art 
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asserts imperative claims to diligence 
‘nd conscientious attention. Mr. 
White particularly presses the im- 
yortance of attending to official de- 
‘ails, however Minue , with the ful- 
‘est application of mind. He grounds 
‘hig advice on Various considerations 
—such as, that itis a general feeling 
among men, that no person ought 
‘s be invested with an office, how- 
ever inferior or mechanical, who 
joes not choose to attend to its du- 
‘ies with personal conformity and 
professional application. He insists 
strongly on the importance of this 
habit, both for rising in any given 
class of society, and as a matter of 
individual duty. He particularly cau- 
‘ions his son against imagining that 
ialents and mental cultivation, how- 
ever high or extensive, Can warrant 
inattention to the ordinary and most 
‘rite or insignificant affairs of his 
official station. 


“1 have, indeed, witnessed this self- 
reference in many young men who have 
seen as well educated as yourself, and I 
jave heard them inveighing heavily against 
the mechanical sameness of the routine in 
which their efforts have been put in requi- 
sition. I have been told by them ‘ of the 
bore of office—the daily and irksome re- 
currence of the self-same mechanical ope- 
rations of duty; that it was intolerable to 
think of men of education being compelled 
tosubmit to the daily drudgery of a toil 
which the most ignorant could get through!’ 
But why has all this discontent escaped 
them ? Not because they got through this 
‘drudgery’ better, but because they did 
not conform their minds to the duties 
vhich they were conscious were incumbent 
iponthem. This is wrong, and must have 
Avery injudicious tendency ; since, at the 
same time that it unsettles their minds, it 
ives them a conceit of their own impor- 
‘ance, which the thinking part of society 
vill not justify ; for it is always the opinion 
of judicious men, that there is no merit 
0 be admitted to the exclusion of that 
which consists in a man’s regulating his 
wnduct by the obligations of his station,” 
Dp. 12, 13. 


rhese and similar remarks may 
hot be particularly novel or profound 
—thev doubtless were not intended 
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to be sombut they touch upon one 
of the most useful habits of mind 
which a person can possibly possess, 
—that of fixing the attention, and 
as far as possible finding fleasure in 
the immediate business of the mo- 
ment. With this habit, scarcely 
any employment will be irksome ; 
without it, none can be otherwise. 
The frequent expressions of dissatis- 
faction and disgust, which abound in 
our poets and sentimental writers, 
originate chiefly in the absence of 
this self-discipline. No employment 
can be interesting to a mind that is 
wishing it over forthe sake of some- 
thing that is to follow. A young 
man of intelligence, anxious for men- 
tal improvement, and enjoying with 
zest the beauties of elegant literature. 
easily learns to fancy that the avoca- 
tion which has fallen to his lot is 
peculiarly insipid, and wishes for 
something more mental and fasci- 
nating. Under this impression he 
possibly changes his views in life, 
and embarks on a new voyage ; but 
if he carry with him his former ha- 
bits, he will inevitably be disappoint- 
ed: for almost every profession in- 
volyes much common-place detail ; 
and wherever real business is to be 
performed—even religious or litera- 
ry business, if we may so speak, no! 
excepted—there must be a corres- 
ponding demand for those less con- 
spicuous, but not less useful, quali- 
tiles which young persons of aspiring: 
minds are sometimes apt to despise. 
A young man may prefer (higher 
considerations apart) writing sermons 
to posting the accounts of an office ; 
but In either instance, if he will 
really do his duty, there must be a 
detail and mechanical routine, which 
will not be less irksome in the one 
case than in the other, to a person 
who has not acquired this impor. 
tant habit. We will not say, how 
rreatly this indolent state of mind 
must injure a person’s usefulness 
in the sacred profession; but 
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we are quite certain that it is at the 
root of much of that discontent with 
the ordinary stattonsof life, which 
often passes for an evidence of talent, 
or genius, or literary superiority. It 
is a gieat secret for happiness, as 
well as for respectability of charac 
ter, to gain the habit, Whatever may 
be cur employ ments,to find ourselves 
atthe moment fotus in illis, and to 
banish every idea of comparison and 
competition. For, after all, it is 
chiefly compatison that renders any 
particular duty or engagement Irk- 
some, or otherwise. A child that is 
perfectly contented with iis present 
amusement, may be rendered dissat- 
isfied and impatient by the promise 
of some greater pleasure afew hours 
hence. ‘The interval will usually be 
a period of restlessness ; ‘“ hope de- 
ferred will make the heart sick ;” 
and when the enjoyment comes, it 
will often lose half its relish by the 
jengithenedanticipation. ‘The case 1s 
not very different with men, wherever 
the expectation of something future, 
something better, something appa- 
rently more désirable,the gratificauon 
of an hour or the amusement of an 
evening, is suffered to interfere with 
present duties or presentenjoyments. 
‘The contrast renders positively bitter, 
what at worst was only insipid, and 
might, to a better-conditioned palate, 
have been really grateful. Hence it 
is that persons whose hopes or am- 
bition are not controlled by religious 
principle, or at least by practical 
good sense and firm self-discipline, 
so often render their life a scene of 
constant dissatisfaction, 

We should not have dwelt so long 
on such a topic, were it not that the 
general diffusion of education, and 
the extensive taste which prevails 
for polite literature, and what are 
denominated clegant amusements, 
may possibly tend to increase the 
evil. We are anxious that none of 
our younger readers should for a 
moment conceive that dissatisfaction 
with the detalls of their ordinary 





July, 


avocations is a markof an exalteg 
mind. Indeed, so far from it, it is 
one of the most decisive indications 
oftrue mental vigour to be able to 
pass through a variety of aVOCallons, 
whatever may be their comparatiye 
attractions, with complete concentra. 
tion of mind to each in its turn, and 
without a wish or thought beyond 
the immediate object of attention, 
And nothing argues a greater sick. 
liness of mind, than the incapacity 
for abstracting the attention from ex. 
traneous and more agreeable objects, 
to fix it on those directly in hand. It 
is a wise scriptural maxim, * What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with all thy might.” 

But to proceed with our author: 
—Mr. White particularly urges upon 
his son, not only official diligence, 
and a conscientious devotion of his 
thoughts and sastes during his hours 
of employment to the duties which 
be has undertaken to perform, but, 
also, a strict regulation of his leisure 
hours, and a regular attention to 
study, in which he shews that con- 
siderable advances may be made by 
comparatively trifling sacrifices. In- 
deed, one great danger to young men 
in public offices, arises from the large 
portion of leisure which they enjoy ; 
and Mr, White acts the part of true 
wisdom in pointing out to his son 
some of the moces in which that 
leisure may be most profitably em- 
ployed. His advice, to make the 
subjects which may have occurred 
in the business of the morning the 
topics of research in the evening, is 
of importance ; for it is remarkable 
how few, comparatively, of the young 
er clerks in public offices qualily 
themselves, as they might, for those 
higher departments which require ex- 
tensive information and large views, 
as well as mere havits of official dill- 
gence and accuracy. , 

Mr. White is particularly urgent 
with his son on the duty of redeem- 
ing time ; and many of his remarks 
are well worth the attention of mos! 
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young persons in easy situations. 
We are glad to find him cauuoning 
his younger friends against some 
revaillng amusements of the age ; 
though his cauuions are not always 
founded on those Aigher grounds, 
which he might possibiy have assum- 
ed, had he been writing sermons in- 
stead of letters. 


«| have already convinced you, I trust, 
of the folly of surrendering your time to a 
frequent attendance upon theatrical enter- 


tainments ; the folly is equally criminal, if 


you throw it away upon the insipid conver- 
satiun Of a fashionable drawing-room, or 
the selfish pursuits of the card-table. As 
to the first, L will appeal to your own ob- 
servauon: What does the party generally 
consist of? in nine cases oui of ten, of in- 
dividuals who have no other object than to 
kill time, and to murder reputations : and 
as to the latter, you are well aware that, 
however it may be concealed, its votaries 
have litle elge in view than to pick each 
other’s pockets. In both these mediums 
of intercourse, the most unjustifiable waste 
is made of those hours which ought to be 
applied to purposes more worthy of ration- 
al beings. It has often occurred to me, 
when I have had the misfortune of finding 
myself thrown into such parties, thatif the 
conversation had been taken down, and 
afterwards shewn to those who took part 
in it, aseverer rebuke could not be given 
to them; and wher | have seen a round or 
a square card table, filled with young peo- 
ple or old, for it matters not which, the 
same selfishness presides, I have contem- 
plated them as bartering, for a few pieces 
0: money, those precious minutes of life, 
which, on their death-beds, they would 
give worlds to secure, as a respite from 
the mouth of the grave. If G , you are 
a card-player, and have been told that vou 
play a good game at whist, consider the 
culogium as the severest reproof that you 
could receive.” pp, 118—120. 





“Ever bear in mind, that you have no 
tight to be so profuse of what is not your 
own ; for no man’s time can be strictly 
called his own, since he knows not how 
long he may possess it—and while he does 
Possess it, he owes an account of it to so- 
giety and his Gop! And surely itis but a 
very peor excuse fora deficient balance, to 
plead moral extravagance in behalfof the 
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deficit. ’ What you owe to society is a debt 
of honour of much greater consequence 
than any debt of honour, as it is called, 
which you may incur at the card-table— 
Whai you owe to your Gop must inevitably 
be paid, either im duty or pumshment— 
What you owe to yourself you cannot dis- 
charge without fulfilling your duties to 
both. Now the card-table cannot help you 
to acquit yourself of any part of this re- 
sponsibility, but may iwerease it beyond 
the reach of any hquidation. 1 shall not 
now reason upon the more solemn mischiefs 
which must arise from this profligate cus- 
tom. ‘This partof the present subject I 
shall reserve for my addiess to you as a 
Christian.” pp. 121, 122. 


Our readers will probably have 
observed a somewhat ominous word 
at the beginning of the last extract 
but one ; we mean the epithet * fre- 
quent,” as applied to the prohibition 
of attendance at the theatre. We 
are the more surprised at this modi- 
fication of the rule, as the author’s 
own view of the evils of the theatre 
seems fully sufficient to have requir- 
ed an unqualified ne.ative. 


‘It is thought by these ‘ careless ones’ 
a justifiable appropriation of their gains to 
squander them upon the most seductive of 
all amusements, those of the theatre, where 
they are seen lounging in the lobby, a place 
which may most justly be called ‘the vesti- 
bule of vice’—they soon become familiar 
with scenes, which, to the disgrace of our 
police, are tolerated, as what has been 
shamelessly termed ‘a necessary evil’— 
and the restraints of virtuous reflection, too 
weak to resist the torrent of temptation, 
are borne down by the tide of depraved 
custom ; the moral warnings of early pre- 
cept and parental caution are forgotten, the 
checks of conscience repulsed, and the boy 
boasts of intimacies to which nothing but 
infamy can be attached, and he makes 
those violations his vaunt which have been 
the ruin of hundreds of young men in cha. 
racter and constitution.” p. 73. 


** It is certainlv, my dear G , a most 
important point gained, when our pleasures 
are of such a description as to blend them. 
selves with our intellectual progress.— 
Something like this has been urged by 
those who are attached to theatrical enter- 
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tainments—but it ig probable that the plea 
is made more from an anxiety to find an 
excuse fora favourite amusement immode- 
rately indulged in, than with the conscious- 
ness of the gain being greater than the 
loss—for they who frequent the theatre, 
must feel that much time is wasted which 
might be more elizibly employed ; and I 
Prould suspect them of doing it more to 
gratify a vacant mind than to turn a vacant 
hour to the best account; indeed, I have 
seldom met any of these theatrical ama- 
teurs, Who are not young men of insipid 
minds, pleased with trifles, and unequal to 
greater attainments ; and those wiio are so 
easily pleased, or rather so indolent in their 
choice of amusement, are usually found to 
be superficial in their studies, and desulto- 
ry inthe graver pursuits of life—not un- 
frequently flippant in conversation, weak in 
judgment, and impatient of every scrious 
call upon their attention. 


“ Certain it is, that a mind, however ca- 
pable of improvement in itself, must de- 
generate into insipiency, when it is thus 
constantly occupied in the contemplation of 
objects unworthy of its powers—these pow- 
ers also will be proportionateiy weakened 
by such an application of them, and when it 
becomes necessary to conform them to the 
higher obligations of life, they wiil surink 
from the encounter.” pp. 89, 90. 


“ T believe I speak the sentiments of all 
those who give themselves the trouble of 
thinking, when J pronounce at orce against 
the possibility of moral impression being 
made of any lasting influence upon the 
mind of ayoung man by stage representa- 
tions, while such numerous, indecorous, 
and indecent interraptions to this influence 
are permitted to exis', as at present de- 
grade our theatres, for the shameless and 
avowed purpose of alluring our youth by 
vicious excitements.” pp. 92, 93. 


“ The drama of the present day does 
not make out its claim to moral considera- 
tion. This you will say is a sweeping 
elause of condemnation which vou cannpt 
assent to, and in the phraseology of the 
day you may term it illidcral; but the 
proof of the liberality or illiberality of any 
sentiment is the truth of it. Now, then, 
let us bring some of the most popular plays 
to this test. What think you of the modern 
tragedics? Iknow not one that can with 
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justice be applauded, as conveying that 
useful instruction for which you contend 
The major part of them are extravagan; 
in subject, improbable in incident, and dis. 
torted in style. We will select one from 
the rest; ‘ Bertram,” for instance : this 
ought to serve your purpose as to public 
impression, for it had as continued a ryy 
as any tragedy that has been written for 
these fifty years. It will also serve mine. 
as anexampic of the public taste ; and } 
really cannot qualify my rejection of jt 
with one single allowance of its usefulness 
Its characters are either weak or wicked 
Its plot outrages all dramatic justice. 
and its style is inflated beyond even the 
ludicrous bombast. You will, perhaps, quote 
me half a hundred beautiful lines—I than/- 
you—but tell me, are they useful? They 
are pretty, doubtless, and poetically de. 
scriptive, but nothing more. And then 
the infamous supposition on which the ca- 
tastrophbe of the heroine’s madness and the 
hero’s villainy turns, is too gross for the 
imagination to dwellupon. ** Tbe Apostate,” 
you will say, had nothing of this  meretri- 
cious character about it; it may be so: 
but the speeches of the principal character 
seem to have been firamed with the direct 
design of calumniating Christianity ; or, at 
least, of casting’ the Christian profession 
into the shade of cpprobious misrepresen- 
tation ; and Usis, I think, cannot be called 
a useful lesson in a Christian country. One 
or two of Massinger’s plays have been re. 
vived, but not for the purpose of their utili 
tv, except to the funds of the theatre. The 
principal charactecin ** Ze Duke of Milan” 
is a compound of every unamiable passion 
of the heart, sufficiently disguised by a pre- 
tended sensitiveness of honour and feeling 
{ pervert that juster sense of both which 
a young mind ought to cherish, without 
any reservation Whatever. It would be too 
much to take every modern effort of this 
kind for our discussion ; but I am convinc- 
ed, that out of the whole we should not be 
able to select more than one or two which 
deserve our unmixed commendation, as 
having a direct tendency to justify your 
idea of the useful.” pp. 97—99. 


After this enumeration of the evils 
attendant upon the theatre (and Mr. 
White assuredly will not be accused 
of taking an over-mcasured or cyni- 
cal view of the subject,) we cannot 
but regret that he should have given 
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his sanction even to an occasional at- 
tendance. Had the subject been 
taken up, as it might have been, on 
uigher grounds, the apprehensions 
which we have expressed would ap- 
pear still more forcible. 

The advice which Mr. White gives 
hisson upon the nature of that se. 
-ond-rate sort of society, which too 
often forms the envied model by 
which young men in public offices 
sre anxious to regulate their pro- 
ceedings, is useful and appropriate ; 
though, in his descriptidn of this 
‘alsely-called ** best of company,” as 
‘y some other parts of his work, 
-here isan occasional flippancy,which 
uad better been avoided. 

We now proceed to the morc re- 
ligious part of the volume. Mr. 
White thus commences his remarks 
onthis supremely important subject: 


“There is another reason for my pre- 
cent address to you: 1 have in my former 
letters written to you merely as employe, 
and in reference to the value of your time 
as it respects your official prospects and 
vour hopes of rising in the world; and a 
young man who enters it without the help 
of pecuniary resources anc the influence of 
interest, ought to consider Time as his 
banker, and Industry as his patron. — There 
8, however, another subject of importance 
to which it is mv duty to call your atten- 
tion, as it affects your personal and rela- 
tive responsibilities. You are, G , o 
Christian, a relation that comprehends 
privileges and duties which not to know, 
is to be ignorant of the highest destination 
of our being, and not to regard, is io be 
regligzent of our own happiest interests and 
iuose of society. Religion, my dear G . 
teaches us, that we are not only the mortal 
Mhabitants of this world, but also the im- 
mortal expectants of the next; and there- 
tore we have not only to calculate for our 
advancement in the one, but to provide and 
orepare for oar condition in the other.” pp, 
132, 155 
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After pointing out the various du- 
les which secm naluradli; to flow 
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nexion with the Almighty, and argu- 
ing with his young friend on the 
simple ground of what is reasonable 
and befiuing, Mr. White most justly 
proceeds : 





** But, G , thisis not enough ; I must 
demonstrate to you, that reason unassisted 
by revelation can go no farther than to con- 
vince us of this dependence; here it leaves 
us, after having pointed out to us duties, 
which, alas! the contradictory properties 
and the numerous infirmities of the natural 
mind of man incapacitate him for fulfilling 
as he ought. Man, it is true, is a rational 
being, and therefore ought always to act 
rationally—I need not ask the question 
whether or not this is the invariable tenor 
of his conduct. Nothing can be more ra- 
tional than to pursue the path of virtue, yet 
nothing is more common than his deviations 
from it. Nothing can be more rational than 
to conclude, that an accountable being 
would, in all his thoughts, and words, and 
deeds, prepare himself for the account 
which he knows he must, one day, give of 
all these—yet nothing is more true, than 
that this preparation is too frequently ex- 
cluded from his consideration, whenever 
the opportunities present themselves of 
present enjoyment, whatever be the medi- 
um or the object of gratification which his 
natural sense supplics.—-Nothing, my dear 
G , can be more certain, than that man 
dies to live again, yet nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that his immortal state is seldom 
made asubject of his contemplation, when- 
ever the prospects of gain or pleasure in 
this mortal condition invite his desires and 
promise him possession. If all this be 
true, and if be be able to judge of the 
misery which awaits his dereliction of du- 
ty and his violation of obedience, convic- 
tion of both must bring with it self-accusa- 
tion, and this must produce remorse—but 
ihis remorse may either be the sorrow of 
having brought injury upon himself, or the 
conscientious compunction of having of- 
fended his God: in either case he must 
repent of what he has done—but G——, 
how wretched must be that condition of a 
rational, an accountable, and an immortal 
being, whose affliction is without remedy, 
either in possession or hope. Yet, to such 
a condition must wian be reduced, if he 
trust to his reason only for the possibility 
of hie recovery ;—-becanse, reason of it- 
if can go no farther than to discover te 
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vise no effectual means for its attainment, 
It convinces us, indeed, that it is our duty 
to obey the will of God, but it never could 
have told us what that wiil is, unless He 
himself had made it known to us by his 
commands. It impresses us also with a 
co sciousness of our numerous transgres- 
sions of these commands, and of the delin- 
quency of our conduct, but it offers no fa- 
cilities in its own Strength for supporting 
us under the conviction of our infirmities— 
it suygests to us the indispensable neces- 
sity fur repentance, but points out no ex- 
pedient by which our penitent acknow- 
ledgmenis of guilt may be made accepta- 
ble. Jt shews us that we stand in need of 
forgiveness at God’s hand, but it furnishes 
us with no power to make that sufficient 
atonement through which the pardon of 
our criminal violations must be sought.— 
The utmost, therefore, that reason can do 
for us, 1s to convince us of sin and of its 
direct opposition tc our present and futare 
happiness ; but here it surrenders us to all 
the conflicting surmises, doubis, and fore- 
bodings, which its own reflections produce, 
without realizing to our assurance one sin- 
gle ground of hope, that we can ever suc- 
ceed by our own exertions in satisfying the 
justice, appeasing the wrath, and conciliat- 
ing the favour of that Supreme Being whose 
laws we have transgressed and whose power 
we have defied. 


‘6 In this state, then, man remains as 2 
delinquent in the sight of his Creator, and 
for ali that he himself can do to prevent it, 
must suffer the penalties of his disobedi- 
ence ; and his reason provides him with no 
covenant of conditions and promises, which, 
as arational, an accountable, and an im- 
mortal being, he can plead in his behalf 
with an offended God, as entitling him to 
mercy, pardon, and acceptance. 


sé Now, then, G——, we perceive the 
necessity for some more satisfactory light, 
some more consolatory dependence than 
what our reason supplies, This it has 
pleased the Almighty Father of mankind 
to bestow in his gracious and compassion- 
ate consideration of their fallen condition 
and infirm nature ; ITuse the terms fallen 
and infirm, as expressive of that degrada- 
cic nand helplessness into which man plung- 
ed himself by the perversion and abuse of 
his rational faculties, whereby he became 
accountable for crimes tihat he cannot 
atone far, and incurred the forfeiture of 

























































that everlasting life which was designed ¢, 
constitute the felicity of his immorta] exis. 
tence. But the inestimable gift of revelg. 
tron has at once possessed him of aj] the 
means of grace, and restored him to the 
hope of glory. In the former, he finds a 
remedy for his infirmities, acceptance for 
his pemtence, and forgiveness for his sing 
—by the latter he is encouraged tn the work 
of obedience,strengthened in the confidence 
of faith, and convinced in ‘he assurance of 
eternal biessedness. In this divine grant 
he discovers all that he anxiously, but in 
vain, sought to ascertain from the Imper- 
fect deductions of his reason : every inqui- 
ry is answered, every doubt resolved, eve. 
ry fear allayed, and ali his immortal desires 
satisfied. 


‘*T have now brought you, G—, to the 
threshold of that glorious fabric, whereiy 
the most high God has deposited all the 
treasures of his mercy and goodness ; and 
around which the eternal rays of liis ineffa. 
bie Majesty spread themselves in a bound. 
less confluence of light and life and immor. 
tality. Hither the devious path of reason 
could never have conducted your steps, the 
hand of God could alone have raised this 
fabric ; that hand which created man up. 
right, and in the image of his own perfec. 
tions, could alone have guided the feet of 
his erring creature to so joyful a refuge far 
his perplexed and wearied soul. Enter then 
with me the hallowed temple of his power 
and wisdom, and behold the exhaustless 
stores of his amazing love.” pp. 163—168. 


From this point the volume as- 
sumes a higher tone. We have on- 
ly room for a few short passages. 





6 In addressing you, G » Upon the 
principles of your faith, I felt that I could 
not choose a more succinct, or a more salls- 
factory summary of them, than what the 
mediation and atonement of Christ present 
to our contemplation—these two greac acts 
admitted, ail the other articles of the Chris- 
tain faith must necessarily follow—for ail 
Christianity is coming to Gop by Christ, 
since Gop out of Covenant, s inaccessi- 
ble to sinful man. If we be justified in 
Gon’s sight, it can oly be the justifying 
merits of Christ that can obta:n for us $9 
great a privileve . for no man f|iv: ¢ can 
justify himself by any plea of that ‘nf: mi- 
ty of which his own guilty nature was 
the cause. If we be sanctified unto the 
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holy performance of any of our Christian 
Juties, it must be the sauct.fication of the 
Spirit of Clirist, that can atiach to us any 
sf that holiness, without which we cannot 
slease Gop. If we believe in Gon, it ts 
yy Christ, who, in his anion of the human 
vature with the divine, has brought Gop 
nearer to us, and usnearer to Gop. Ifwe 
ove Gon, %tis in Christ, because in his 
Gospel he bas displayed to us all the glo- 
ijous attributes of his power, his wisdom, 
his mercy, and his love. if we pray to 
Gop, it is through Christ, because he has 
ade a sufficient offering and sacrifice for 
che acceptance of our prayers—and the 
ampertect supplications of our tips ascend 
co the Throne of Grace, perfeeied by the 
sure incense of his atoning blood. If we 
raise Gon, it is in and by Christ, because 
» Christ the glory of the Father shone in 
dlits bright effuizence of miraculous pow- 
rand redeeming love.” pp. 196, 197. 


Ybe gencral result of his advice, 


~ 


Vir. White thus sums up: 


“Tn every station and in every condition, 
we as one who must die to live again. 
Scorn the vicious allurements of this world ; 
they only tend to estrange you from the 
ovful expectations of the next. Keep ever 
n mind, that the modifications of your 
resent Leing have fo other tendency than 
io fit you for your future existence—that 
lime is but the prelude to eternity,; that 
our present trials are but the introduction 
toafuture judgment, and that as you bear 
he one, so will you be enabled to endure 
‘ie olier—that Gop is your protector, 
frist your Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost 
our Sanctiier—that the protection of the 
Fa‘her is vouchsafed only as you acknow- 
ledge the redemption of the Son, and sub- 
ect yourself to the guidance of the Spirt 
which proceeds trom both.” p. 228. 


ln a preceding page, Mr. White 
vad endeavoured to shew that re- 
gion, thourh not alweys the imme- 
ate topic of discourse, should per- 
ade every part of our character, and 
nfluence our whole conversation. 


‘In apublic office, vou do not want to 
told, that religion is rarely made the 
ibject of serious consideration ; with some 
qualiication Tam disposed to admit the 
fopriety Of its exclusion. First. becanse 
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1. is Out of place ; a medium of business is 
not that in which religious discussion can 
be carried on, either with advantage to the 
cause itself, or with edification to the per- 
sons engaged in it; and next, because the 
attention cannot be fixed for any sufficient 
portion of time, with that uniformity of re- 
flection, which so serious a subject de. 
mands. Iam, indeed, an enemy to all such 
conversation when time and place serve 
rather to frustrate than to advance its pur 

pose; and for this reason, | would rather 
see it excluded altogether from such un 

congemal situations, than introduced b 

desultory and unreasonable allusions. 


* But while I say this, I would by no 
means be understood as excluding its prin- 
ciple, for this ought to prevail in every con- 
dition of lite, at all seasons, and in every 
mind, It is, in truth, the vital spring of 
every just and honourable and virtuous mo- 
tive; it is the main artery that gives pul 
sation and energy to the whole circulation 
of social union in all its combined relations 
and dependencies. It gives the purest im- 
pulse to true honour and firm integrity ; 
and without it, morality itself is too often 
found to be no more than the morbid action 
ofa sickly expediency.” pp. 210, 211. 


We shall advert to but one pas 
sage more, In which our author re 
marks, that, though he cannot give 
his son large earthly endowments, 
he can at least point out to him those 
brighter treasures which the Gospe! 
alone affords. 





‘““Tell me, G , to what reputation 
and honour can you arrive that are equal 
to that of being the servant of your Gop ? 
What friend can I secure for you who is 
able to do so much for you as the Redeem. 
er, the Mediator, and the Intercessor of 
your soul?) What connexion can you make 
far yourself so great, so powerful, so pro- 
fitahle, as the communion of the Holy Spi- 
rit? What estate can you hope to be pos 
sessed of so lasting, so far above all that 
this world can bestow—as Eternal Life 
This ample portion of permanent good, the 
boon of Divine Mercy, enables me to assure 
you of, and I feel a confidence in its value 
which the unfailing loving kindness of oni 
Almighty Father stamps with the seal o! 
his own faithful promise.” p, 221, 

A reneral idea of the characte: 

a) }> 
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of this little work mav be collected whatever may be defective, He gras 
from the extracts we have given. anes vouchsafes to supply, by the 
We think the author’s general sys- application ot Christ’s propitiatory 
tem, both preceptive and doctrinal, re This, and a few other 
occasionally open to just exception: statements in the volume, Certainly 
the former chiefly from an implied a not appear to us Consonant to that 
toleration of such motives as emu- doctrine of Scripture and the Church, 
lation, the love of worldly distinc- by which salvation is spoken of as 
tion. and others of an equally avholly of grace, *not ol works, les 
dubious character; and the latter any man should boast.” We should 
from its apparent tendency towards hope Mr. White would himself see 





the scheme of a remedial law. It the necessity ofamendine such defec. 
is truc that Mr. White fully admits tive statements, and of elevating hj 
“the helpless condition of man in standard of reference with regard tg 

his fallen state, and the miraculous the value of human actions. A due 

act of red:eming yrace devised by survey of the doctrines of our own 

the mercy of God, and accom- church wili sufficiently point oui the / 
plished by the merits of Christ” nature of the required amendments. : 
). 186: butin the very next pare With these exceptions, the work be- : 

he speaks of God as “foregomg fore us wili be found well surted t (d 


whatis expressly due to his justice, its object, and merits circulation 
mn order that he may accept what our among the class of persons for whom 
infirm natures are able to perform; itis designed, 

and in this effort of our obedience, 
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4 

€c. &e. ; 

le 

GREAT RRIYVALN. publicity in all the literary journals of Eu- ~ 

rope, every endeavour to procure anotie: ol 

PrepartnG for publication: The Lifeof copy of the same edition has failed. ac 

Sir Cilirist nhe r Wren ;—-A Sketch of a It 

Tour inthe Highlands of Scotland :—To. Artificial Cold.—The various methods eis 

pography of bi lat id, by J. N. Brewer ;— adopted forthe production of low tempera- 
Observations on Italy in 1818, by Mr. tures, by artifical means, have been founded | 

Murray ;—Chaussier on Counter. Possons, principally on the change of a body from fitt 

by Mr. Murray;--Chronol gical History of the solid io the flud state; though, in the ext 

fesus Christ, by the Rev. R. Warner. refined processes of Mr. Leslie (see Christ ane 

Observ. for 1812, p. 387, aiso for 1817. p. thie 

Inthe press: The Commerce of Russia, 610,) it is from the flued to the gasea Ni 

by Mr. Borison ;—Elements of Greek Pro- state) M > Gay-Lussac nas proposed ano- rare 

sody and Metre, by Thomas Webb. ther method «f prodacing ecld, whi ic! lors 

may be extended much farther. It is Oe cer 

Boccacciot! Decamerone.—The ce a founded on the pr: ‘inciple that bodies Am 

copy of tmis work, Which was purchased a a chanye thew temperature with their bulk ; per 

the sale of the Roxburghe Library in 112 the f ormer imereasing if the latter 's di ace: 

by the present Duke of Mariborcugh, tor muinished, but diminishing if it’ is increas: 

2,2602., has been mnery reesei and was ed If the air be suddenly compressed (6 I 

kuocked down to Messrs. Longmen ad one fifittet is former volume, it will in nose 

Co. fur 875 cuban. Although the extra flame tinder; and to do this requires + @ Brit 

pdinary sum, for which this work was seld heat of about 572° Falitenheit. The ei to 1] 

at the Roxburghe sale, acuuwired general therefore, has been thus heated by cor fy 
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pression into one fifth of its former bulk, 
nd we can easily suppose the capability of 
raising it much higher by more strong and 
rapid compression. If, therefore, a portion 
ot air, compressed by five atmospheres, and 
-educed to the commun temperature, be 
atiered to dilate instantaneously, it will by 
this theory absorb as much hear as it gave 
out. on compression ; and, supposing the 
sapacity of the air for heat to remain con- 
stant, Will, be correspondingly reduced in 
remperature. Therefore, taking air com- 
nressed by a force equal to fifty, one hun- 
dred, or more atmospheres, the cold pro- 
luced by instantaneous dilatation will have 
9 limit. , 

Red Snow —The celebrated * red snow” 
collected from the ** Crimson Cliffs’? by 
Captain Ross, in his northern expedition, 
oraves to be of vegetable origin Showers 
of red snow of quite another kind have at 


different times fallen on the continent of 


Europe, particularly in) Eialy; and, from 
severai analyses lately made, they appear 
to owe their peculiar colour to finely-pul- 
versed earth of a red hue, nuxed with 
omnonsnow., The earth consists princi- 
nally of red oxide of iron, alumine, and si- 
lex, mixed with a portion of animal or ve- 


ve 
retapie matter. 


Northern Discoweries.-——During the voy- 
we ot discovery last year to Bafthn’s Bay, 
a bottle was thrown into the sea from the 
\lexander, on the 24th May, when that 
Jp was off Cape Farewell, with a view to 
determine the currents, &e. About three 
months since the bottle was found on the 
island of Bartragh, in Killala Bay, and an 
account of it forwarded to the Admiralty. 
It must have floated at about the rate ot 
eight miles a day across the Atlantic. 


Two new expeditions have been lately 
fitted out by the British Government, to 
explore the Arcuic regions of America, The 
one has proceeded by sea for Bafhin’s Bay ; 
tieother is to advance by land across the 
North American Continent, and to co.ape- 
rate, if necessary and practicable, with the 
lormer. Its immediate objects are to as- 
certain the north-eastern boundary of the 
American continent, and to trace the Cop- 
peremine River to its termination in the 
oceah. 


; head, sup- 
posed to be thai of Memnon, now in the 
British Mus: um, it is said did not belong 
to that celebrated statue. The real head 
of Memnon is su defaced as not to be worth 


Lgyptian Antiqu'ties.—The 
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the trouble ot sending home, even if it were 
easily practicabie, which i 1s not, for it has 
heen cumputed to weigh about four bun 
dred and fifty tons. We are tikely soon, 
however, to possess the foot of Memnon, 
which is about two yards 19 Jeng’h ; and, 
among other curiosities, the entire hand 
and arm of the same statue, to which the 
gigantic fist already in the Museum be 
lungs. 


FRANCE. 


M. Volney bas lately published a vclume 
on the applicaticn of the European Alpha- 
bet tothe languages of Asis. The first 
part of it comprises the definitions as well 
of the general system of sounds pronounc. 
ed, as of the system of letters, or signs by 
which those sounds are expressed Inthe 
second part the author considers all the vo- 
cal enunciatious and tones used among Eu- 
ropeans. They amotnt to nineteen ot 
twenty vowels, and thirty-two consonants, 
almost the sume as thuse of the richest 
languages of Asia. The twenty-five or 
twenty-six letters of the Roman alphabet 
are not adequate to the notation of all the 
variations of voice; but this alphabet hag 


the advantage of offering the mos ple 
forms, and of beieg employed thi agt out 
Rurepe, im America, and in vi: ibe kuro. 


ropean colonics of Asia. M. Volnev pro- 
poses to render it universal, by obtsaneng 
from itself other simple signs, necessary to 
In the third part 
of his work the author reduces his theory to 
practice. by applying it to the Arabic al- 
phabet, which is one of the most compli. 
cated of the Asiatic. The same process 
apples to the Turkish, the Persian, the 
Syriac, the Hebrew, the Ethiopian, &e. ; 
and even to Sanserit and the Chinese. 


mark additional sounds 


Pyroligneous acid.—It is said that a pe: 
son named Mai gé has discovered that the 
acid obtained by the cistillation of wood, 
has the property of preventing the decom 
position and putrefaction of animal sob- 
stances. It is sufficient to plunge meat 
for a few moments into this acid, even 
slightly empsreumatc, to preserve it for 
almost any iergth of time. Purrefaction 
not only Stops, but even retrogrades ; 
sewers exhaling infection, cease to do se, 
as soon as this acid ts poured upon them 
The discovery is apphed to explain why 
meat merely dried in a stove dues not 
keep, lke that whieli is smoked with a 
wood fire. Stould the discovery prove 
correct, it may be of great titility i) WS 
rious departments of lite 
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\I Dumont has announced another use- 
ful discovery, that fruits may be preserved 
by means of carbonic gas. They 
were placed in glass vessels, filled with 
carbonic acid gas, obtained from carbonate 
of lime by sulphuric acid, and neither the 
colour nor taste of chermes was altered at 


oma 
acid 


six weeks, they were inthe same state as 
f they had been preserved in brandy. 

The Aeademy of Dijon fias offered a 
nrize of SUO fraccs, for the best essay on 


the means of putting anend to the system 
of duelling 


Institute of France-—M. La Place has 
civen the following results, as deduced 
both from analvsis, and from the expert- 
ments made with the pendulum tn both 
hemispheres, 

1. That the density of the strata of the 
‘errestiial spheroid increases from the sur- 
ace to the centre. 


2. Thatthe strata are verv nearly regu- 


~* 


jJarly disposed around the centre of gravity 
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Be 4 little different from what it would assume 

at n virtue of the laws of equilibrium, if it 
peeame fluid. 
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thle earth. 


5. That the irregularitics of the earth, 
and the causes which disturb its surface, 
have very litle depth. 

6. That the whole earth lias been ovigi- 
naily fuid. 


‘These results 
placed among the sma} 
tained truths which weclogy 
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M. Tlenard announces, tlat he has ob- 
tained water which contaiis in weight dou- 
ble the usual quantity of oxygen; that is, 
100 parts of water absorb 88.29 of oxygen. 
This oxygenated water is colourless, and 
has no smell in urdimary circumstances, 
but a particular odour in a vacuum. Its 
taste is astringent. It acts upon the skin 
like a sinapism. Hs specific gravity is 1.45, 
Whenadrop of it is let fall upon a stra- 
um of oxide of silver, a detonation takes 
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the end of fifteen days; and, at the end of 


the surface of tlis spheroid, of 


127 
fraction of the difference of the two axes of 





(Jui; 


place ; the oxygen of the water, and that o 
the oxide, aie disengaged ; a great quan. 
tity of heat is developed ; and light is 
produced so sensibly, as to he Perceived 
where the Carkness is not very intense. 
‘The same phenomena take piace with y): 
tinum, gold, &c. 


A sum of money having been anon 
mously transmi'ted to the Institute, tor the 
purpose of founding a prize in physiology. 
a gold medal of 440 francs’ value, will be 
given to the author of the printed work o; 
Inanuscript sent to them before the Ist o} 
December, 1819, which shall be consider 
ed as having contributed most to the ny 
gress of experimental physiology, . 


GERMANY. 


The number of students in the Germa; 
Universities has of late years considerab| 
diminished. Formerly Gottingen reckon 
ed more than athousand students; now}: 
has only 770; Halle has 500; Breslau 366 
Heidelberg 363; Giessen 241; Marbure! 

97; Kiel 107; Rostock 160; Greifswalc 


Lac 
| 
i 


a 


53; Landshut 640; Yubingen 698; Berly 
942; Leipsick 911; Jena 634; Vienn: 
957; and Prague 880. The whole nun 


ber, therefore, is 8,421, in the sixteennr 


cipal universities of Germany 


SWITZERLAND. 


A subscription has been opened at Ge- ya 
neva, on the plan of the sheriffs’-fund 
London, the object of which is to find em aT, 
ployment for prisoners when they leave 
prison; and thus to prevent a relapse int: 
their former courses. Ii. 

RUSSIA. 

At Neutscherkesk, the chicftownof th e 
Don Cossacks, the Hetman, Andres a 
Denisow, has instituted a socicty for pu! 
poses of instruction and amusement. Tlic 
reading of journals and other periodics vy, 
works, whether in foreign languages, or I! " 
the Russian, forms the principal object « , Be 
the members of this society, who are pri! " 
cipally officers and nobles. ie 

E 
EGYPT. eX 

A foreign journal states, that the Pasls " 
of Egypt has procured from 5000 to 600¢ ‘- 
volumes, to be sent to him from Paris is 
chiefly on politics, on ancient common te 
wealths, on the history of Egypt, on Bc be 
naparte’s campaigns, and on the new syste” a 


of education, which ke hopes to adapt to Ar 
bie literature 
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LIST OF NEW 


FHEOLOGY 
vractical and Familiar Sermons; by the 
y. Edward Cooper. Vo! V. 12mo. 6s. 
rwo Dissertations on the Christian Re- 

elation, and on the Law of Moses ; by \V. 

nes, 12mo. » ee 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity ; 
vibe Rev. Richard Graves, D.D.M.R.LA. 
V0. 73. 

A Sermon, pre 
Chapel at Bath ; by T. L. O’Beirnes, 


ached at the Octagon 
DD. 


jishop of Meath. Svo Its. 6d. , 
Prophecies of the Oid ‘Testament con- 
rine the I i¥ Tessiali. 2s. 


Ihe Conference Reviewed, embracing 
Summary of some late Occurrences 
mong the Methodists of Ireland, and ex- 
ihiing a Defence of the Primitive Wes- 
Methodists attached to the Establish. 
}Chureh. 12mo. Is. od. 


t he S\ 2 


ermons on to aSONS ; 


by A. Alison, 
CL B 1°2m0. OS. 


A. Dissertation pon the "Praditional 


‘nowledve of a promised Redeemer, 
ich subsisted before the meers nt of our 
vieur; by the Rey. C. J.B lon id, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A ‘Popographical Dictionary of Scotland ; 
: David Webster; with a Map of Scot- 

qaud. &vo, lds. 

- An Historical Sketch of Knole, the an- 
ient Palace of the Archbishops of Canter- 
iry; by J. Bridgeman. 12mo, 6s. 

\ History of North Eastern Voyages of 
iscovery ; by Capt. James Burney, F.R.S. 
rll, 12s. 6d 

An Explanation of Capt. Sabine’s Re- 
warks on the late Voy: age of Discovery to 
Baflin’s Bay ; by Capt. J. Ross. Svo. Qs. 6d. 
Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul; by 
Hamilton. 4to. 2/7 Qs. 

lravels in New South 

Wentwosth. Svo. 19s. 
The Agriculture of Flanders ; 

Kev. Mr. Radcliffe, 13s. 

The Antiquities of Sicily ; by John Goi- 
ecutl. Folio. PartY. 1. 12. 5s. each. 

i bhothega Britannica, or a general In- 

“&X to the Literature of Great Britain ane 

‘cland, ancient and modern; by Robt. 

ratts, MD. Part. No.l. 4to. 1/2 1s. 

Memoirs of her late Majesty Queen 
arlotte . by W Craig, 12s. 


Wales ; by J. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


True Stories from Ancient History, 
chronclogically arranged from the Creavon 
of the World to the Death of Charlemagne, 
S vols, 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Greek Grammar; by Augustus Mat- 
thiz. 2vols. 8Svo 2! 10s 

tints for the Improvement of Early 
Education, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated 
Antiquities of Pola; by Th mas Allason, 
Architect : engraved by W.B Covke, G. 
Cooke, Heury Moses, and Cusmo Arm- 
strong. Royal folio. Sf. 10s 

A View of the Unied States of America, 
forming a Complete Emigrant’s Directovy, 
together with an Account of Upper and 
Lower Canada, In Parts at 2s. 6d. each, 
or in Numbers at 6d 

A Critical Examination of the First 
Principles of Geology : by G. B. Giee- 
nough, F.R.S F.LS. 8vo. 9s, 

A General Outline of Profane History 
by Mrs. Sherwood. 18mo. 3s 6d 

A History of France, from Pharamond to 
Lows XVI with six Engravings 12mo. 
7s. 6c. 

Hassompierre’s 
1626. 8vn. 9s. 6d. 

The Elistory of § Sayd, Sultan of 
Muscat, with an phon it of the Countries 
and People on the Shores of the Persian 
Gulph; by Shaik Mansun; with a Plan 
Svo. 12s, 


Embassy to England in 


Diseases of Lite: 


On the erary Persons ; 
Mi. Pearke. Svo. 5s. 6d 
Merchant’s and Mariner’sAfrican Guide; 


by E. Bold. Zs 6d. 

the Hedge of Thorns; by Mrs. Sher 
wood swith a eeentaer. 2s. 

The Theory and Practice of Gas Light 
ing; by T.S api Svo, ll. Is. 

A Treause on the Kalerdoscope ; 
Brewster. 8vo. 6s. Gd. 

Emmeiine with some other Pieces; 6: 
ie fate Mrs. Brunton. 10s. 6d 

No Fiction; a Narrative, founded on re 
centand interesting Facts. 2 vols, 8vo. 12s 

Benjamin the Waggoner: a ‘Tale, 
Verse; by Wm. Wordsworth. Svo, 4s. 6d 

Lebanon: a Poern 7 cd. 

Vhe Law of Mercy; a Poetical Essay o 
the Punishment of Death. "3s, 6d. 

The Invariable ei ciples of Poetry,1in 
Letter addressed 1’. Campbell, Esq. ; by the 
Rev. W.L. Bowles. &vo. 23. 6d. 

The Life of Sir ‘Thomas Bernard 
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17 Christianity cu dnaia: Bishop: of Culcutia’s Lette? 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

We are lappy to have it in our power to 
lay before our readers one of the most im- 
portant documents of a religious kind 
which has ever appeared in our pages. 
We allude to a recent Letter from the Bi- 
shop of Calcutta to the Secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
to which we have more than once referred, 
and which we trust may lay the foundation 
for future proceedings of the utmost con- 
sequence towards extending the blessings 
ofthe Gospel to the East. The wisdom 
and sound policy of his Lordship’s remarks, 
derive additional value from the circum- 
stance that he has bad the best posstble op- 
portunity of forming a correct judgment, 
and that, with the caution setealie result. 
ing from the delicate nature of his Lord- 
ship’s official station, he abstained from 
committing bis name and authority, till ex- 
perience, and an investigation of facts, 
should have fully warranted his deliberate 
testimony to the duty, the safety, and even 
the expediency, of making suitable efforts 
for instructing our Eastern subjects in 
Christian Knowledge. It 1s a coincidence 
worthy of notice, that his Lordship’s pro- 


ject for a Missionary College at Calcutta 


was onits way to England at the very pe- 
riod in which the King’s Letter for autho- 
rizing collections tor the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was circulating 
through the country. The offerings thus 
collected will therefore be likely to find 
one very important channel towards efiect- 
ing the great object for which they were 
solicited. We are glad to perceive, that 
other Societies have entered with laudable 
avidity into his Lordship’s plan. The do- 
nation of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge we have already mention- 
ed; to which we have now to add a muni- 
hicent grant of 5000/. by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society towards the same object. 
The design, therefore, is not lkely to ian- 
guish for want of money ; and we earnest 
iy pray that the blessing of Grd may rest 
ipon it, and that agents such as his Lord- 
ship describes; ‘*men well qualified for 
ihe work, and really actuated by zeal in 
such a catse,’—** men of sedate habits 
and serious piety,’—‘‘men who value 
sin such an enterprise more than in 


IC LE 
uMICCce 


any other human pursuit,’—may be always 


found, to carry its benevolent objects into 
full effect. — Notwithstanding the length o: 
his Lordship’s letter, we should not fee! 
satisfied if we did not present it to our 
readers entire. 


* Calcutta, 16th Now. 1818. 
** Reverend Sir, 


“TL have received your letter conveying 
to me a copy of the proceedings of the So. 
ciety in tle month of March last, on the 
subject of India missions ; from which it 
appears, that the Society have placed at 
my disposal the sum of 5000/. and invite m: 
more particular suggestions as to tie mos 
prudent and practicable methods of pro. 
moting Christianity in this country. Th 
Socieiy may be assured that I have beer 
much gratified by this communication, and 
that I shall, with the Divine blessing, bear. 
tily co-operate with them in an enterprise 
so honourable to our Established Church, 
and commenced under auspices which give 
it the character of a national effort to dis- 
seminate in these repions our Holy Fait! 
in its purest form. 


“In offering to the Society my opinion 
as to what may be prudent, with reference 
to the safety of the measure, I can feel no 
embarrassment: the danger,  generall; 
speaking, of attempting to propagate 
Christianity in this country is not the diffi- 
culty with which we have to contend : 0 
dinary discretion is all that is required : anc 
every proceeding I should consider to be 
safe, which did not offer a direct and open 
affront to the prevailing superstitions. —Z: 
any attempt to enlighten, to instruct, or to 
convince, experience has abundantly shewr 
that there is not the smatliest ground fur 
alarm ; and this, I believe. is now admittec 
by many, who once regarded such attempi: 
with manifest uiarelension. A more ?¢: 
markable change of sextiment bas seliot 
been effected within so short an interval.’ 


-_—--* 
———— 





* We have marked these lines in Italics 
as containing a most triumphant, and we 
doubt not a final, refutation of positions 
which in former vears we bave been ofter 
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« The question, however, what may be 
nracticable, so as most effectually to fur- 
ther the Society’s views, 18 much more 
comprehensive. Experience does not hold 
ou: much encouragement to eflurts w hich 
rely) for their success entirely on the effect 
to be produced by preaching : they seem 
surely to have excited any interest beyond 


+4: of a transient curiosity: the minds of 
th: 


th. peaple are not generally in a state to 
be impressed by the force of argument, 
qd still less to be awakened to reflection 
by appeals to their feelings and their fears : 
and yet preaching must form a part, a pro- 
minent part, 1 apprehend, in any scheme 
for the conversion of these people: what is 
further required seems to bea preparation 
of the native mind to comprehend the im- 
portance and truth of the doctrines pro- 
posed to them: and this must be the ettect 
of education. The Scriptures must also 
be translated, and other writings conducive 
to the end in view. 


“To embrace and combine these ob- 
ects, therefore, ] would have the honour 
torecommend to the Society the Estab- 
lisiment of a Mission College, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of this capital, to be sub- 
cervient to the several purposes,— 


“1. Of instructing Native and other 
Christian youth in the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Church, in order to their be- 
coming preachers, catechists, and school- 
masters. 


“2. For teaching the elements of useful 
knowledge and the English language to 
Mussulmans or Hindoos having no Gbject 
in such attainments beyond secular advan- 


9 > 
are, 
vu 


“3S For translating the Scriptures, the 
Liturgy, and moral and religious tracts. 


“4. For the reception of English Mis- 
sionaries to be sent out by the Society, on 
their first arrival in India. 


“It may be expected that something 
should be offered in explanation of my 
meaning, under each of these heads. 





salied upon to disprove. The “ change of 
sentiment” which has taken place is indeed 
iruly “remarkable ;” and we have no words 
sufficiently strong to express our gratitude 
‘0 God unon the occasion Eprror 


s 
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** 1, One object proposed in this estab-, 
lishment is the training ot Native and 
Chrisuan youth to be preachers, school- 
masters, and catechists. Such, £ have no 
doubt, might be found in sufficient number, 
when it was understood that hey would be 
fustered in a respectable estabiist:m-nt 
with the assurance of an adequate provision 
upon leaving it: and fam clesrly of opi- 
nion, that though native teachers by them- 
selves will never effect much, our religion 
will make little progress in this country 
without their aid. The Native Chrisuan 
is a necessary link between the Kurvupean 
and the Pagan: these two have little in 
common: they want soine point of contact ; 
the European and Native mind seem to be 
cast in different moulds: if the Hindoo 
finds it very difficult to argue as we argue, 
and to view things as we view them, it is 
scarcely more easy for us to imagine our- 
selves in his condition, and to enter mito the 
misconceptions and prejudices which ob- 
struct bis reception of the truth: the task 
is much the same as that of a man, who in 
the full maturity of understanding and 
knowledge should endeavour to divest him- 
self of these, and to think as a child. 


‘It may have been observed, that I have 
mentioned the education of Na ive and 
other Christian youth: in which 1 include 
a class of persons, who, though born inthis 
country, are to be distinguished from Na- 
tives usually so denominated, being the . {f- 
spring of Kuropean parents: and I had 
more especially in view the sons of Mis- 
sionaries, Who might be glad to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to bring up their 
sons to the same profession. It may not, 
perhaps, be improper to add, that, when ] 
was in the south of India, specific proposals 
of this kind were made to me by Mission- 
aries of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 


“2 Another of the objects proposed is 
to afford to natiwwe children instruction in 
useful knowledge, and especially in the 
English language, without any immediate 
view to their becoming Christians. It 
seems now to be generally beheved that lit- 
tle efiect can be produced by preaching, 
while superstition and extreme ignorance 
are the prevailing characteristics of the 
people. We have not here, indeed, to en- 
counter barbarism: ‘he impediments to 
conversion are probably much: greater than 
realiy rude and uncivilized life ever pre- 
sents: the progress of our religion is here 
opnosed bv discipline and svstem ; and by 
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these alone, with the Divine blessing, can 
it ever make its way. The terets of su- 
persuition are i culeated in early life : the 
popular writings are geveraliv tales famt- 
lia: izing the mind with the achievements of 
Hindoo divinities; and the Brahmin pos. 
sesses an almost unbou: ded influciee over 
the people comauited to his care. While 
this state of things prevails, the truths of 
the Gospel are heard unheeded: they are 
not perceived to be truths, nor is there 
much dispasition to examine them: they 
appeal to no recognised principle, and thc 
excite no interest: the Hindeo, if he reflect 
at all, finds atonement in luis sacr.tices, and 
a mediator in his priest. 


“it is conceived, therefore, that one 
great instrument of the success of Cliris- 
traniy will be the diffusion of European 
knowledge: it seems almost impossible 
that they, who intheir chiidhood shall have 
been accustomed to use their minds, can 
ever afterwards be capable of adopting the 
absurdities and reverencing the abomuina- 
truth, and 


tions now preposed to them as 
it 3s hop- 


the acceptable worship of God: 
ed, that by enlarging the sphere of their 
ideas generally, we shal! teach them to tn. 
quire at least upon subjects, on which we 
do not professedly instruct them ; and that 
thev, who have been emancipated from su- 
perstition, may in time be brought to a 
knowledge of Clirist. 

“TT have, however, laid particular stress 
upon the teaching of English: if this were 
gcnerally understood through the country, 
it would, I doubt not, entirely alter the 
condition of the people: ui would give 
them accessto our literature and habits of 
thinking; and the familiar useofit would 
tend very much to dissipate the prejudices 
and the indifference, which now stand in 
the wav of conversion. Our languaze is $0 
unlike every thing Oriental, not merely in 
its structure, bu’ in the ideas to which it is 
made subservient, inimagery,in metaphor, 
and in sentiment, that a competent ac- 
qGuaintance with it seems unavoidably to 
tead the mind f a Native into a new train 
of thoucht, and a wider field of refiection. 
We, in learning the languages of the East, 
acquire only a knowledge of words; but 
the Oriental in learning our language ex- 
‘ends his knowledge of things. 
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ever, into this country, to any preat exten: 


is, inthe present state of things, to 4, 


wished for vather than to be expected. 'y, 
the acquisition of it there has not been 
much imaducement. For almost every pur 
pose of intercourse with the Natives yw, 
have learnt their languages, instead of in 
viting them to learn ours: the effect a: 
which has been, that they have hithert, 
known Jittle more of our religion, pe 
science, and our institutions, than may hay 
transpired in an intercourse which hac 
other objects mview. Still, however, Da. 
rents are found, who are anxious that thei 
children should acquire our language, espe. 
cially in the neighbourhood of the presi 
dencies ; and this disposition is Wicreasing 
a knowledge of English is found to faci; 
tate the intercourse of the Natives with the 
commercial part of the Community, espe. 
cially since the opening of the trade; and 
it is useful in some of the public offices 
Of this disposition we should avail our. 
selves as far as we can: neither is there 
a backwardness to attend schools for jp. 
struction in general knowledge: the on} 
restriction is, that we do net introduce the 
Scriptures or books directly inculcating ou 
religion; and evea that is by no means 
rigidly enforced. 


**S Inthe third piace, I would make 
the Mission College subservient to the pur 
nose of translations. Much has, indeed, 
been done or attempted in this way: bu 
by no means, as 1 have reason to believe 
so much and so well,as to make this de 
partment of misstonary labour superfluous 
or unimportant. We still want versions 
which, instead of being the work of one o: 
two individuais, sliould be the joint pre 
duction of several, taking their allotted 
portions of Scripture, submitting thei 
tasks to approved examiners, and sending 
the whole into the world under the sanc 
tion of autkority. Rapidity of execution, 
and the carrying on of many versions at the 
same time, should not be among the ob- 
jects aimed at: it is not to be expected 
that standard works can be thus produced. 
To the same department would be com 
mitted translations of our Liturgy, that 
thus copies of the Prayer-book might 
accompany the Scriptures. Hence also 
might emanate transtations of useful 
tracts, or original ones better adapted per- 
haps than any which yet ex’st, to the use 
of the Natives. And it vvould be prope: 
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‘y include under this head what probably appoiniments : in addition to the salary, a 
has not yet been attempted, I mean some- residence capable of accommodating a 
thing W hich might convey t+ converts an family would be assigned to each. Two 
lea of the nature of C *hristian society, and moonshees or native teachers would cost 
be constitution of the Church. Success, together about 100/. per annum. Ten stu- 
yowever, in this department, evidently sup- dents, as above described, might be fed 
noses the College to be well established, and clothed for about 500/ per annum ; 
and great progress to have been made in and asmallestablishment of servants would 
‘he languages by the persons connected require about 100/. per annum. These 
with it: aod at no period perhaps could it’ different heads of expenditure make up an 
supply the number of labourers required : annual sum of 2,100/ supposing three pro- 
but it would doubtless receive assistance fessors; or 1,650/ with two. Besides this, 
from without, from persons abundantly a printing establishment would in a few 
competent to afford it, and be a point of years require to be supported ; and na- 
anion for the exertions a all who would tive schools would als» be attended with 
wish the Native Christianity of India tu be some expense--about 36/. per annum for 
iat ot the Established Church. every school of one hundred children, be- 
sides about 20/ for building a room or shed : 
but for this, L have lithe doubt, that the 
liberality of the Indian public would in 
great measure provide, as has lately been 
done with respect to the schouls of the 
Calcutta Diocesan Committee. I do not 
know of any contingent expenses, except 
repairs, which, in the case of new and 
substantial buildings, could not amount to 
any thing consid lerable for the first twenty 
years. 


“4. In the last place, I consider the Col- 
eceas affording great advantages to Mis- 
jgnaries cf ming from England, upon their 

frst arrival : they would here live in the 
ociety of persons, Whose minds were di- 
ected to the same pursuits: they would 
vei the mos wiiallets s attached to the In- 
stitution every facilbty for acquiring the 

nguages : they would have the use of 
,and they would acquire a knowledge 

‘the manners and opinions of the Natives, 

efore they proceeded to their destined 
scene of duty. Every Missionary must, in 
iact,have been a year or more in tiie country, 
ine he can be at all cf&{cient; and no 
where could he pass this interval so pro- 
tably as in such an Establishment. 


Guks 


‘ But we are to recollect, that our In- 
stitution has for its ieading object the edu. 
cation of persons who are afterwards to be 
maintained as Missionaries, Catechists,and 
Schoolmasters, ard to act under and in 
concert with Missionaries to be sent out 
from England. I suppose every missionary 
station to be the residence of an English 

“Itis obvious, however, that this plaa Missionary (aclergyman,) one or two Mis. 
rill require considerable eeiie The 5 000/.  sienaries educated in the Collere, and w ho 
ready voted will probably be ‘suffic ientto might perhaps be ordained, or a Missiona- 

fray the expense of all requisite buildings, ry and a Catechist, and a Schoolmaster, all 
neluding the purchase of land. The an- from the Coll liege. ‘This would be the state 
walexzpense of the Establishment is asub- of things when the system was in full ac- 
ect of separate consideration : in the be- tion, and a y considerable progress had 
gunn we should require at least two per- been made. The English Missionary would 
ons, and afterwards three, to be perme be indispensable to direct the course of 
ently attached to the seminary, as pro fes- proceedings, and to give respectability and 
iusor teachers ; and these should be cler- energy tothe Mission ; while the Native 
— of the Church of Fugland. The Missionaries would be necessary not only 


y 


ilaryof the senior could not be well jess for she tasks assigned them, but to give 


‘ian 400 sicca rupees per month, or 6U0/. the E nelsh Miss onary easier access tothe 


; annum j and that of his colleague or Natives, and to assist him in encountering 

ie ies SOU sicca rupees per month, or o prions and habits w iow which an Euro pe- 

.perannum ; and I should hope, that an must be less conversant. Itus Jifficult 

ni wel quested 1 or the work, and really to determine, or rather to conjecture, how 
‘uated by zeal in such a cause (without many stations, thus constituted, the Col- 
‘ich all other qualifications sapuerg be lege, with the proposed number of stu 

FESS, \ might be induced toarccent the ients, might in any given neriod suppls 
rice! Obcpee No ot? “ 0 
oy 
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much, of course, would depend upon the 
age of admission and the time required for 
their stulies, according to which the suc- 
cession would be quicker or slower: but 
the admission might be so regulated as to 
supply any demand not beyond tts actual 
power ; which demand would be limited 
by the funds applicable to the support of 
Missionaries, &c. brought up inthe Col. 
lege. Upon any reasonable supposition, 
however, a College of ten students would 
very soon supply all that could be requir- 
ed for three missionary stations constituted 
as already described ; after which, if ne- 
cessary, the admissions might be reduced. 
With respect to the English Misstonary, 
who should be a clergymen, he would re- 
quire a salary of 250/ per annum, and his 
assistants from the College from 150/ to 
80/. each, according to the class of persons 
to which they belonged ; or among them 
$50/ per annum: and small dwellings, or 
bungaiows, as we call them in this coun- 
try, should be provided ; of which, how- 
ever, the original cost is little, and it could 
not frequently recur. Independently of this 
charge, and of a small chapel at each sta- 
tion, to be built in due time, which might 
cost perhaps 500/ we should have three 
Missionary stations well provided, at the 
expense of 600/. each, or 1,800Q/. for the 
three: and if these should have the bles- 
sing of God, and means were found to ex- 
tend the system, it migtt be done almost 
indefinitely with a moderate addition of 
expense within the College; without any, 
in fact, till it should be found necessary to 
increase the number of students. 


‘“‘ Butin this detail of annual expendi- 
ture, which I should hope does not exceed 
what may be expected from the public be- 
nevolence at home, when appealed to by 
the highest authorities, and assisted per- 
haps in India, I should observe, that some 
time must elapse, even in the most pros- 
perous commencement of the work, before 
the funds required can be nearly so consi- 
derable as Ihave here supposed. The ex- 
pense, which is to accrue without the wails 
of the College, could not arise for some 
time ; and even the whole of the charge 
for students would not be immediate, inas- 
much as the professors or teachers must 
devote some time after their arrival to the 
acquisition of the languages, before they 
could instruct pupils unacquainted with 

ioglish. The Establishment would at first 
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consist of the two English professors, per. 
haps a very few pupils acquainted With 
our language, two moonshees, and a fey, 
servants. In progress of time, indeed 
such an Institution might, if blessed by the 
Almighty, multiply its labours and extene 
its operations through so wide a field as t, 
baffle all present calculation of its future 
wants : but the Society, IL apprehend, wi! 
not consider this remote contingency as an 
objection to such appropriation of any re. 
suurces which Providence may place : 
their disposal. 


‘* No funds, however, can ensure a reg. 
sonable prospect of success in such an un. 
dertaking, unless the persons selected to 
execute it have the requisite qualifications, 
The clergymen, sent out to conduct the 
labours of the College, must possess con. 
siderable endowments ; he, of course, es. 
pecially, who is to be at the head of it 
they should be, if not distinguished for ge 
neral scholarship, at least respectable di. 
vines, acquainted with the Scriptures in the 
originals ; of frugal and laborious habits 
and possessing a talent for languages : an 
without a certain ardour of character, a dee! 
feeling of the importance of the duties com. 
mitted to them, and a disposition to valu 
success in such an enterprise more than tha: 
in any other human pursuit, they would not, J 
fear, answer the end proposed. The senior 


should not, l imagine, be more than thirty | 


years of age, and his colleagues might be 
somewhat younger. With respect both to 
the professors and the missionaries, I would 
observe, that temper and manner are here 
of the utmost importance : the Natives re- 
quire in their teachers great patience anc 
mildness : they do not feel strongly them- 
selves, and they are easily disgusted by an 
thing like asperity or irritation. I bardly 
need add, that they should be men of sedate 
habits andof serious piety : the Natives 
look for these qualities in all, who seem te 
them to set up for teachers, though they 
do not find it, or perhaps expect it, in their 
hereditary priesthood. Vacancies in the 
professorships should, I conceive, be fillec 
up from among the Missionaries, not with 
reference merely to seniority, but to mer". 
and qualifications. 


« You will observe, that Ihave supposed 
the College to be in the immediate vicinity 
of Calcutta : several considerations make 
this expedient. The time appears to hat 
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arrived, when it is desirable that some Mis- 
sionary endeavours at least should have a 
yisible connexion with the Church Esta- 
hlishment : the Natives have a preference, 
ali other things being equal, for that which 
is countenanced by authority: and this 
seems to point out the propriety of placing 
this Establishment within the Bishop’s 
reach ({ speak for myself and my succes- 
sors,) that they may in some measure su- 
perintend its proceedings, and make it ap- 
parent that the propagation of our religion 
‘snot a matter of so little interest with us 
as to be left entirely to persons whom none 
af the constituted authorities avow. Sup- 
nosing the College to be in or near Calcut- 
ta, the Bishop might act as viSitor ; but 
he conid not otherwise, in any degree 
which could be of use. 


« Another circumstance, however, seems 
coindicate the propriety of the proposed 
sittation : { speak with reference to the 
literary labours connected with the College. 
franslations will require a concentration of 
all the learning which can be brought to 
bear upon the subject; and here, if any 
where in India, is this aid to be looked for: 
besides that, translators will here have ac- 
cess to books, which the College Library 
might not for sometime supply. To these 
considerations I will add, what is indeed 
but an indirect advantage, yet ought not to 
be wholly overlooked, that such an Institu- 
tion in or near to Calcutta will attract the 
observation of our countrymen,serving con- 
tinually ta remind them of the great object 
to which it is directed, and to interest them 
i promoting: it. 


“Upon the subject of the vote of credit, 
lought to observe, that at the present, and 
I believe the usual, rate of exchange, I 
should draw upon the Society’s ‘Treasurer 
to great disadvantage: at this period the 
loss would be frum 12 to 15 per cent, The 
most advantageous mude of remittance to 
India is considered to be by the trinsmis- 
sion of dollars, when they do not beara 
very high price in London. 


‘‘T have thus, sir, complied with the 
request of the Society in offering them my 
sentiments upon the subject of their imqui- 
'y. In conclusion I beg leave to add, that 
the crisis is such as not to admit any delay, 
which can conveniently be avoided. 1 re- 
stet, indeed, exceedingly, that, from my 
gnorance of the Saciety’s further views 
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and future resources, I cannot immediately 
avail myself of their vote of credit for the 
purposes here detailed : a year is of great 
importance, and yet a year must be Inst. 
It may appear, perhaps, that the plan which 
I have recommended is somewhat exten- 
sive: noscheme, however, which is narrow 
in its first conception, or not capable of an 
almost unlimited expansion, ts suited to the 
temper of the times, or to the circumstan- 
ces of this country. Our power is now es- 
tablished throughout this vast peninsula, in 
a degree which but a few years since the 
mast sanguine did not contemplate : civili- 
zation and religion may be expected, in the 
ordinary curse of Providence, to follow 
the successes of a Christian state; and in 
every view, religious or political, ought we 
to desire, that the Faith adopted, and the 
opinions imbibed, may attach the people 
to our national institutions, aod more firm- 
ly cement the connexion of India with the 
British crown. 


** | request you, sir, to assure the Socie- 
ty of my cordial desire to forward their be- 
nevolent designs to the utmost of my pow- 
er, and that | pray the Almighty to direct 
them in all their deliberations. 

“7. F. CALCUTTA.” 


SOCLETY FOR BUILDING AND EN- 
LARGING CHURCHES. 


The Report of the first year’s labours of 
this Society, made to the annual General 
Meeting on the 20th of May last, has been 
recently published. 


Applications’ from 145 places have been 
received: 90 of which remain undecided 
upon tll further information shall have been 
supplied ; 8 oniy have necessarily been 
passed over, not appearing to the Commit- 
tee to come within the rules of the Society ; 
and to 47 cases, grants of assistance have 
been made in proportion to their apparent 
claims, and to the means of the Society. 
The specific divisions under which these 
grants have been made, are— 


15 cases for enlarging parish church. 
6 rebuilding and enlarging ditto 
9 . building chapel. 
3. rebuilding and enlarging ditto. 
5 enlarging chapel. 
for enlarged accommodation from 
improved arrangement of pews 
building a gallery 
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These 47 grants amount to 15,807/.; and 
by this expenduure the Society have been 
the occasion of providing additional ac- 
commodation for 17,700 persons to attend 
Divine Service in the Church of England, 
13,459 of which are free sittings for the 
use of the poor. 


The Committee state, that, in addition 
to the direct assistance afforded by the 
Society’s grants, their influence has been 
eminently beneficial, by awakening atten- 
tion to the subject, and ¢ alling ito action 
extensive paroclial and individual exertion. 


The grants have not been extended to 
those numerously populated parishes, which 
fall more immediately under the c ognizance 
of his Majesty’s Commissioners tor carry- 
ing into efleet the Act for Building New 


Churches ; except in the single instance ot 


the parish of Bitton, where circumstances 
of peculiar urgency and distress rendered 
such a grant necessary to quality the place 
to make application to the Commissioners, 


he general assistance ot this Socicty has 
wa confined to those less condensed and 
smalier divisions of the people, which, 
though exposed to the same dangers as 
others from the want of church-room, do 
not fall within the limits prescribed to the 
Parliamentary Grant. The great number 
of parishes and hamlets thus circumstanc- 
ed, places in a striking point of view the 
utility of this Society. 


The balance in hand at the time of the 
Report, amounted to 37,197 a sum very 
inadequate to the objects cf the Society.— 
The liberal assistance of churchmen seems 
extremely desirable to further its benevo.- 
Yent designs. 

We shall conclude with the following 
sentiments of the Committee : 


“If we reflect upon the profligacy and 
the insubordination, the public calamity 
and the individual misery, which neces- 
sarily and inevitably flow from a want of 
relimions kno wledge ; if we consider, also, 
that the pare ichial ministrations of the Es- 
tabiished Church are the most ready and 
effectual means of elevating and establish- 
ing the moral charac'er of the people, by 
communicating the instructions, the conso- 
lations, and the animating hopes of our 
holy Religion, which advantages cynnot 
pess bly be enjoved without an adequate 
supply of church room ; and if we observe, 
that it 1s plainly deducible from the returns 
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made to Parliament, that, to obtain this 
accommodation in a useful and sufficient 
manner, not less than a million of the peo 
ple in England stand in need of the assigt 
ance Which it 1s the purpose of this Socie. 
ty to bestow, and which the first year’s ex. 
perience of its labours proves that it be- 
stows in a manner at once the most een. 
nomicai and the most effectual; no stron. 
gerargument can be adduced two enforce 
its Claim to a more vigorous support and a 
more general extension of its useful and 
beneficent powers.” 


LONDON SOCTETY FOR PROMOTING 
CURISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWS 


We feel pleasure in laying bc fore our 
readers the followmg paruculars, abridged 
irom the Eleventh Keport of the Society, 
read on the 7th of last May. 

The Committee state, that the building 
for Jewish boys,nearthe Episcopal Chapel 
on Bethnal Green, has been nearly com 

pleted ; and that a corresponding one fo: 
Jewish girls, on the oiher side of the Cha- 
pel, will be begun as soon as the funds ap- 
propriated to the object shall have reached 
asuflicientamount. They thankfully ac. 
knowledge the receipt of 740/ towards the 
completion of their undertaking, in addi- 
tion to a legacy by Mrs. Ill, of 10007. t 

be divided equally between the two schools, 
The cencentration of the schools and cha. 
pel will not only be ultimately a considera 

ble saving to the Society, in the rent of their 
present school-houses, but the woe wher 
finished, will form) a monument of Chiris- 
tian charity, towards the Jewish people, 
which the Committee think cannot fail of 
attracting their attention and conciliating 
theirregard. They conceive, also, that an 
establishment of this nature, placed upon a 
respectable and permanent touting at home, 
may iead to similar exertions for promo Ming 
the education of Jewish children abroad. 


Eight boys and ten girls have been ad- 
mitted into the schools since the Jast anni 
versary. Four boys and two girls have 
been apprenticed, or placed out to service, 
during (he same period, 


The old chanel in Spitalfields has beer 
disposed of ; the persevering endeavours 
of the Committee, for four years, to open it 
as an episcopal chapel in the Establishment. 
having nce unsuccessful. It is the desig! 
of the Com mittee to apply the money, wher 
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after which application, there will still be 
wanting to complete both the schools about 
the sum of 12002. 


The printing-« flice has paid its own ex- 
nenses—and, among other publications 
which have issued from it in the course of 
‘he year, is an edition of Mrs. H. Adams’s 
ilistory of the Jews, printed by the Socie- 
ty, with the Author’s permission." 


The income of the Society for the year, 
vas about the same as that of the preced- 
ne; but as all outstanding debis have been 
jischarged, and the disbursements, by the 
economical arrangement adopted, have 
Seen considerably diminished, the general 
state of the finances of the Socicty may be 
said to be greatly improved. Amongst 
other contributions to its funds, the Com. 
mittee acknowledge a iegacy of 50/. be- 
queathed by the Rev. Dr. Baker, late of 


Norfolk. 


The Edinburgh Bible Society has given 
a fifth donation of 100/. to the Hebrew Tes. 
tament Fund. A third remittance, of the 
same amount, has been received from an 
Association at Boston in America, which 
has existed three years in connexion with 
this Institution Another Auxillary Fe- 
male Association, for promoting the Socie- 
iy’s objects, was formed in the course of 
the past year at Portland, Massachusetts ; 
ihe first truits of which have already been 
received, in a contribution of 222. 10s. to 
the Hebrew Testament Fund. 


Several new Associations in aid of the 
society, have arisen in the united kingdom 
since the last anniversary. A Female As- 
sociation at Bath, and a Society at Ipswich, 
under the patronage of the Bishop of the 
liocese, are particularly mentioned: to 
vhich may be added, others at Birming- 
am, Shrewsbury, Plymouth, &e 


A society has been lately formed, desig. 
ated “* The Edinburgh Society for pro- 
houng Christianity among the Jews ;” and 
another society has been instituted at Glas- 
fow-—not, indeed, any more that the for- 
her, connected with the London Society, 
ut fully disposed to harmonize with it in 
's operations, and assist it by pecuniary 
“Ntributions. Associations have likewise 
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been instituted in Montrose and Stirling ; 
not to mention several other towns, 1 
which public meetings have been heid, and 
sermons preached, im behalf of the same 
object. 


An Association, which has existed ir 
Dublin for some time, has becn revived 
upon a larger scale, and under circum. 
stances which aflord the strongest assu. 
rance of effective co-operation. The pub- 
lic meeting was numerously and respecta- 
bly attended,and the Lord Bishop of Elphin 
has become the president of the society, 
and evinces a lively interest in the cause.— 
An Association has been also formed at 
Charleville, near Cork, since the last anni- 
versary. 


The Rev. B. N. Solomon has been ap- 
pointed as a missionary to the Jews of Rus- 
sian Poland. This gentleman ace: mpanied 
Mr. Way, in a ,ourney undertaken by him, 


at his private expense, for the purpose of 


ascertaining, by personal observation, the 
religious state and dispositions of the Jews 
inhabiting the northern provinces of Eu- 
rope. Our readers are acquainted with 
the early part of their tour in’ Holland, 
Germany, and Prussia (see CO for 818, 
p 860.) From Berlin they proceeded to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and thence into 
Poland, the Jewish population of which i: 
represented as being so numerous, that 
they almost seem to be the possessors oj 
the country : allthe trade of the country is 
in their hands; they are the ¢razteurs to all 
the post-houses on the road ; mist of the 
inns, and the ferry-boats over the principal 
rivers, are Kept by them. In such a dis- 
trict a favourable opportunity was aflorded 
of trying their dispositions towards Chris 
tianity, and of scattering the seeds of in- 
structionamong them. The result ts thus 
communicated ina letter from Mr. Solo- 
mon: ** lam happy to tell you, that what 
we have witnessed amongst the Jews, dur- 
ing our abode m Poland, hag exceeded all 
my expectations, and in some instances 
quite overwhelmed me with astonishanent. 
Their old prejudices against the very name 
of Jesus, which have so lone darke. ed their 
minds, and bave been a bar against all tn- 
quiry aud reasoniny, are now in no sroall 
measure dispersed, and they are inclined, 
and even desirous, to speak about the 
Christian rehgion with every possible free- 
dom, It was truly pleasing to see the avi. 
ditvy with which they received the Hebrew 
Testament from our hands, and the thus: 
which they uniformly manifested to know 
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them, numbers of Jews were immediately 
after sce: collected in the streets, aid one 
of them reading it aloud. Where we re- 
mained awhile, they used to surround me 
mn the market-places, or come to the inn in 
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i nunsbers, asking explanations of some pas- 
se sages or making objections to others. All 
te | were patient for an answer, and whilst 
ahh sometimes a person stood up against it, 
be) | others even manifested joy at what I vad to 
ae , say tothem of Christ and his Gospel.” 
ny? 
‘ i The Society have received Mr. Solomon’s 
ae + journalof that part of the t-ur to which the 
i > | preceding letter refers, drawn up for the 
SD use of his Excellency Mr. Basil Papufi, 
“i President of the Tutelary Committee tor 
nis the Jews, at St Petersburg The follow- 
shar ing extracts from this journal will be read 
. H a with interest. 
ide — 
**The first place on tis road (from 
se. Smolensk to Minsk) where the Jews are 
e ay settled as a community, is a little town cal- 
ae; led Ljaddy, which we iiappened to pass by, 
a the pvst-house being alittle way out of 
. o town; meeting, however, with a Jewess 
od going into Ljaddy, we begged that she 
Mt . would send out to us an intelligent Hebrew, 
inh with whom we might enjoy a short conver- 
Lis sation: she went, and in less than half an 
ae hour we were gratified to see a venerable 
ane Ider of the synagogue, with eight or nine 
} If tis brethren, walking into our room suc. 
ut cessively. The elder, who was the Mer- 
7 eurius of his company, was possessed of 
wee food sense and piety, unstained by bigo- 
4 trv. He read the iMebrew Gospels flu- 
; ently, and observed that this book was en- 


et ively new to him, but that it appeared to 
he founded on Moses and the Prophets %— 
An amicable conversation then took place 


as 


My n the subject of Christianity, to which 
» wee ‘the bystanders listened with attention, 
sun rnd some of them desired to have ‘lesta- 
pe ments, and promised to stuay them, and 
A f udve of their contents for themselves.” 
oer - 
Pare At Zytemir, although, in compliance with 
5 lie wishes of the chief magistrate, they ab- 


stained from publicly attempting to call the 
sttention of the Jews to their object, yet, 
ig soen as it became known that they had 
iebrew Testaments in their possession, 
nany applications were made for them, and 
n a few hours they distributed several co- 
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is oe pies amongst the applicants, and forwarded 
at x, thers to Borditchey, a very considerable 
q of fewish residence in the neighbourhood.— 
$4 Some of them,” Mr. Solomon adds, 
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‘were found reading the Gospel in the 
streets, and in their houses, to companies 
of their brethren who surrounded them.”’— 
Similar scenes occurred in other places on 
their route, 


This favourable representation of the 
State of things in Poland, receives strong 
confirmation from Mr. Way ; as also from 
Dr. Pinkerton, who has recently made a 
second tour through that country, and has 
communicated the following remarks on 
the religious state of ats Jewish inhabuants, 
After speaking of the favourable intimations 
at present afforded by that pe ple generally, 
of their being in a state of preparation for 
receiving the Gospel, he says, * During 
my late tour througt Poland, Lhad many 
opportunities of gaining information and 
making observations which tend to illus. 
trate and correborate these statements. | 
no where found the Jews unwilling to con. 
verse wiih me on the subject of Christiani. 
ty. I distributed about seventy copies of 
the Hebrew Testament among them, which 
were always well received. I repeatedly 
entered their synagogues and schools, and 
with the utmost possible freedom argued 
the points at issue between them and us; 
and I never found the smallest interrup- 
tion, but, on the contrary, a great desire 
in manv of the people to hear and to reat. 
At Minsk, the Russian Archbishop told 
me, that since my visit to him in 1816, he 
had baptized fifteen Jews, and liad then se- 
veral candidates under a course of instruc. 
tion. The Catholic Canonicus of the same 
place informed me, that he had lately bap. 
tized four Jews, At Wilna, where the 
number of Jews is upwards of 20,000, the 
senior Lutheran pastor Nicholas toid me, 
that on the 5th of May last he had baptized 
a married Jewess, whose husband was also 
«bout toembrace Christianity—on the 16th, 
a Jewish child—on the 30th of the same 
month, a Hebrew youth of 16—0n the 10t! 
of June, a Dr. Bernard, with his wife ane 
daughter ; and that he had still four can- 
didates for baptism, under a course 01 
Christian instruction. He farther ipform- 
ed me, that on the 6:h of May the Catho- 
lics had baptized fourteen young men 01 
the Hebrew nation; and the Police mas- 
ter of Wilna told me, that since the publi- 
cation of the imperial Ukase, granting pel 
mission to the Jews to join whichever Chris 
tian communion they choose, he had beer 
present atthe baptism of about fifty Jews 
into the Catholic church. Nor is there © 
town of Poland almost, where frequent '' 
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stances of Jews entering Christian commu- 
nions are not to be met with. But what l 
have already stated, plainly proves that 
there is a favourable change of sentiment 
in many of the Polish Jews towards the 
religion of Christ ; and urgently calls upon 
those, who long for the conversion of the 
ancient people of Ged, to use means for 


furnishing them with correct knowledge of 


: : : 
the Gospel of salvation.’ 


It was under circumstances like these 
shat Mr. Solomon’s mission was project- 
ed. This mission was officially sanction- 
ed, and even warmly welcomed, by the 
Emperor of Russia, and a lever ot pro- 
tection and authority was granted to him, 
by which all local authorities, ecclesiasti- 
eal and secular, are to aflord him protec- 


tion, defence, and all possible assistance as _ 


a preacher of the word of Gad to the Jews. 
Under a conviction of the benefit which he 
might derive from the counsel and co-ope- 
ration of a Christian brother, i was re- 
solved by the Committee that an English 
clergyman, or a layman properly qualified, 
should be procured, as soon as possible, 
to be stationed with him as a fellow-la- 
hourer in the same work. Despatches have 
recently been received from him, announc- 
ing his arrival in Russian Poland, and his 
having entered upon his labours, which, 
so far as can be judged at present, will 
consist principally in expounding the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament ; in 
distributing Bibles, Testaments, and suita- 
ble tracts; in visiting Jewish families ; 
and in instructing those poor children whom 
their parents shall be willing to put under 
hiscare. The Committee further report, 
that a gentleman, who they have reason to 
hope will prove on examination to be quali- 
fied for the purpose, has offered to proceed 
to Poland under the auspices of this Socie- 
ty, toact fora time as coadjutor with Mr. 
Solomon in his arduous undertaking. 


The intelligence which the Society have 
received from various quarters, during the 
iast two years, has fully convinced them 
that they ought no longer to delay organiz- 
ing a systematic plan of operation amongst 
Nhe Jews abroad. 


In the first place, they have been deeply 
‘Mpressed with the importance of endea- 
vouring; to promote sound religious in- 
“trietion amongst the vonnger branches of 


the Jewish community ; and they shew, by 
extracts from their foreign correspondence, 
not only that such an object is highly de- 
sirable, but that there exist at this time 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to well- 
regulated endeavours for its attainment.— 
The Kev. Mr. Nitschke, for example, who 
lately undertook a journey into Bohemia, 
for the purpose of inquiry respectung the 
state of the Jews in that country, mentions 
thatat a small town, inhabited by about 
sixty Jewish families, many of their chil- 
dren attend the Christian school ; taking a 
share in every part of education, joining 
with other children in signing Christian 
lymns, repeating with them the same 
prayers, the Lord’s Praver, the Aposties’ 
Creed, &c. Even at Christmas, they, with 
other children, committed to memory the 
usual hymns which are learned and sung at 
that season. The Rector of the place and the 
Director of the school, being asked, whe 

ther an institution similar to that in Lon. 
don, for the education of Jewish children, 
might be established there, assured him 
that such # plan might readily be effected, 
if the requisite means were supplied ; and 
that they would gladly co-operate in such 
adesign. In the Netherlands, again, an 
edicthad been issued, by the King, requir- 
ing all his Jewish subjects to educate their 
children in the Knowledge of their own 
Scriptures, and calling upon all his Chris- 
tian subjects to aid them in that good 
work. And, as 2 proof of the beneficial in- 
fluence which such measures are calculat 

ed to produce upon the moral state of the 
Jews, itis stated that the instruction of the 
lower class is daily improving; and that, 
whereas the oppression they lived under 
formerly, and the conviction that no abili- 
ties were sufficient to give them a title to 
any public employment or distinction, sti 

fied all their ambition ; their prospects, 
more fair now, stimulate it, and make them 
succeed in several useful careers, 


Closely connected with the duty of en 
deavouring to promote the religious edu 
cation of the Jewish youth, is that of dif 
fusing the Christian Scriptures as widely 
as possible among the adults of all classes 
of their community. The encouragements 
to the performance of this duty increase 
in proportion to the increasing extent of 
the Society’s acquaintance with foreign 
parts. The Committee mention various 
instances nf the readginesa with which the 
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" Tews receive the New Testament when scarcely less debasing to the morals and 
p offered, and of the eagerness with which, understanding than absolute ignorance ; jf 
é in many cases, they solicitthe boon. Pro. governments, recognising the truest prin. 
5% fessor Van Ess, for example, writes from ciples of Christian p licy, and individuals 
.* Marburg ; ‘* My church is trequented by responsive to the dictates of Christian che. 


inany Jews, and numbers or them are fond 
of reading my New Testament.” A re- 
spectable and pious French Protestant mi- 
nister also savs, ‘* Many Israclites are be- 
come members of the Bible Society. In 
Surinam, several Jews have asked for co- 
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} pies of the Old and New Testament. The 
*) translation of the New Testament into He- 
} brew, made in England, is excellent. 1 
A 


have given copies to two Jews of great re- 
spectability, who have accepted of them 
with eagerness.” 


= * 7 week 
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fter pointing out,on very strong grounds, 
the necessity which existed for the trans- 
tation of the New Testament into Hebrew, 


~ <prepwins 
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“a 

the Committee add, that it 1s at the same 
é time no less evident, that, in order to bene- 
; fit the great mass of the Jewish population, 
i$ chey must be provided with translations of 
che New Testament in such characters and 
Sy dialects as they may,in different places, un- 


derstand either solely,or more perfectly than 
¢ the pure Hebrew of the Old Testament.— 
Mr. Solomon himself, who has a perfect 
understanding of the Hebrew, and strongly 
vindicates the plan of circulating the Tes. 
tament in that language, is no less urgent 
upon the Committee to prepare other ver- 
sions likewise. ‘I hear,’ says he ina 
‘etter to the Secretary, “ you are printing 
off another edition of the Hebrew Testa- 
ment; pray let your Committee remember 
that an edition ofa Jewish German Testa- 
ment is indispensably requisite.’ Mr. 
Nitschke is equally strong in his representa- 
tion of the necessity of having the New 
Testament inthe fewish-German dialect, 
for the use of the unlearned Jews. 
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‘The Committee proceed to observe, that 
every argument which goes to establish 
the propriety of endeavouring to aid the 
education of the Jews, and to circulate the 
oure word of God amongst them, bears 
with full force upon the question of 3Zis- 
ons. ‘¢1F,” sav they, “ your Committee 
have endeavoured to shew that there exists 
at this time, amongst various Jewis com- 
munities abroad, a disposition to substitute 
' an enlightened and liberal instruction of 
their youth, in the stead of degrading ig- 
serance,on the oe hand, and, on the other, 
‘a blind mancipation to Talmudical lore, 
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rity, are ready to combine their efforts for 
the furtherance of so desirable an object - 
little doubt, surely, can remain, that this 
Society ought, if possible, to send out per- 
sons duly qualified to co-operate jn this 
fundamental work, by fostering dispositions 
so favourable, and giving effect to designs 
so beneficent. Andif, as has no less clear. 
ly been made to appear, Jews of all ages 
and classes in society are ready to receiye 
and desirous to obtain, the New Testa. 
ment Scriptures, missionaries ought to be 
provided, who may distribute copies of 
them, in such languages as are best under. 
stood—who may, as occasion shall offer 
expound their sacred contents—and who, 
by the circulation of tracts, and other sim 
ple and judicious measures, may be instru 
mental, through the Divine btessing, it 
diffusing the knowledge of Christianiv 


amongst that interesting pecple,” 


The Cominittee state, that they have lost 
No opportunity of opening, and carrying on, 
correspondence with individuals abroad. 
qualified by their piety, their talents, and 
their means of local observation, to aid the 
designs of the Society. In India, in Ame. 
rica, in the Mediteranean, and in various 
parts of Northern Kurope, friends have come 
forward, able and willing te promote the 
cause of Christianity among the Jews.— 
The object of the Institution has likewise 
found some zealous advocates in some oi 
the universities on the Continent. An able 
professor and a converted Israelite are, and 
have been for some years, jointly employed 
in making their stores of Hebrew and Rab- 
binical knowlecge tributary to the kingdom 
of our Lord, by proving, upon the testimo- 
ny of the most revered Jewish doctors them- 
selves,the harmony and mutual relation sub- 
sisting between Judaism and Chiristianity.— 
In the execution of a work so fraught with 
utility, but necessarily attended with much: 
expense of time and money, the Committee 
have considered it their duty to promis¢ 
their assistance. 


As the most efiectual means in thei 
power of carrying on the work of Jewish 
evangelization, they have had a stereo 
type edition cf the Hebrew Testament 
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completed, at great expense. Ten thou- 
sand copies are in the press, and will soon 
be ready for distribution. An edition of the 
German-Hebrew Testament, so earnestly 
called for, is also in a state of preparation. 
Unwards of 1000 copies of the first edition 
of the Hebrew Testament have been dis- 
posed ut during the past year. 


Several thousand tracts, treating on the 
fundamental points of difference between 
Jews and Christians, have been printed in 
German and other languages, and circulat- 
ed as widely as possible on the Continent. 
A valuable Catechism, by Tremellius, bim- 
selfa converted Jew of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a man of great Biblical learning, 
has likewise been printed at the Society’s 
press, for circulation abroad. 


With respect to Foreign Schools and 
Missions—they have deemed it expedient 
to open a distinct fund for the purpose, and 
have adopted the resolution of educating 
young men of piety, ia order to qualify 
them for such stations as it may be judgea 
propsr to occupy among the Jews, in the 
capacity of missionaries, catechists, or 
schoolmasters. Two Jewish converts, of 
whose stability favourable hopes are enter- 
tained, are pursuing their studies prepara- 
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tory to employment under the auspices o! 
the Society. 


The Committee have recently determined 
to place at a missionary academy at Basle, 
a Jewish schoolmaster, strongly recom- 
mended to the Society as a sincere convert 
to Christianity. They are not without 
hopes also of employing, in the education 
of Jewish children abroad, a young Israel- 
ite, a native of Germany, who was baptized 
at the Episcopal Chapel last Christmase 
day, after having spent a year under the 
care of a clergyman in the country, and 
who has since been instructed in the new 
system of teaching. 


We are very glad to find that they have 
deemed it expedient to relinquish for the 
future the plan of affording temporal relief 
to adult Jews. They justly consider that 
full employment will be afforded for all the 
funds which the liberality of the public 
may place at their disposal, in a manner 
more directly conducive to the spiritual 
welfare of the Jewish nation. We need 
not add how heartily we wish the So- 
ciety the blessing of God upon their ardu- 
ous exertions in the cause of his long- 
banished, but not finajly repudiated, peo 
ple. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Spanish AmMertca.—We have generally 
abstained from troubling our readers with 
the vague, and often contradictory, reports 
which reach this country relative to the 
Spanish American contest. One or two 
circumstances, however, of a more deci- 
sive and better authenticated kind than 
usual, have lately occurred, which it may 
be worth while to notice. The important 
post of Porto-Bello has been re-captured 
by the royalist army from General Mac- 
Gregor. On the Ist of May, eerly in the 
morning, the Spanish General Hore, with 
4 body of troops from Panama, surprised 
the town, and, before any resistance could 
be offered, gained full possession. Mac- 
Gregor’s party were almost all killed or 
taken prisoners ; and the general himself 
escaped with difficulty, by jumping from 
his bed-room window, and hastily putting 
to sea in a brig. His surprise and defeat 
4ppear to have been most disgraceful to his 
Miitary character, 
Christ. Obsery. No. 21! 


In the mean time, in Venezuela and 
other provinces the contest continues to 
give rise to various skirmishes with partial 
and alternate success. Lord Cochrane is 
reported to have made an attack upon Cal- 
lao, the sea-port of Lima, with four frigates, 
and to have been repulsed with great loss. 
Subsequent accounts rumour that he has 
blockaded Callao with seven vessels bear- 
ing the Chilian flag. It is very certain that 
British officers and troops every where con- 
stitute the main dependence of the anti- 
royalist party; and almost every new ar- 
rival brings intelligence of the disappoint- 
ments and hardships incurred by those of 
our countrymen who have embarked in this 
enterprise. We are glad, therefore, to add, 
that by the Foreign Enlistment Act, men- 
tioned in our last Number, the legality of 
engaging in the contest ceases onthe Ist of 
August; though, inthe mean time, the most 
active measures have been employed to gain 
new recruits in this country for the service, 
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Parliament was prorogued on Tuesday, 
July iSth, after a session of much close ap- 
plication to a variety of highly important 
subjects. On several topics, which we have 
repeatedly brought before our readers, a 
mass of information has been collected 
which will essentially assist in future legis- 
lation. Among other points, we. cannot 
but refer to the very satisfactory report of 
the Committee for inquiring into the state 
and effects of the criminal law. The quan- 
tity of important facts which it presents, 
and the strong and pointed testimony of the 
principal witnesses examined, can scarcely 
fail to lay a substratum for the amelioration 
of the existing code. One part of the in- 
formation is peculiarly grateful; namely, 
that, notwithstanding the increase of popu- 
lation and of minor offences, acts of an atro- 
cious and violent character have materially 
diminished in the country. Even in the 
metropolis the security of human life is 
proved to be as complete as can well be 
expected in the present condition of man- 
Kind. It is highly honourable to the age 
and nation, and ought to be a cause of de- 
vout and grateful acknowledgment to God, 
that a strong repugnance to shedding hu- 
man blood, and other acts of personal cruel- 
ty, still continues to characterize the na- 
tional feeling. ‘he Committee strongly ad- 
vise the entire repeal of all acts referring 
to misdemeanours which have now become 
matters of indifference; and the substitu- 
tion of transportation, or hard labour, for 
capital punishment to a large variety of 
other cases ; indeed, to almostall, except 
treason, murder, setting fire to buildings, 
and (the Committee regret to add) the 
actual forgery of Bank-notes. The utterer 
of forged notes is proposed to be subject to 
transportation or hard labour for the first 
offence, and for the second or third to be 
liable to capital prosecution. It appears to 
be the decided opinion of all parties, that it 
is impossible to execute the laws as they 
at present stand on our statute-book; a 
confession which certainly goes no incon- 
siderable way towards their repeal. 


The Prince Regent’s speech announces, 
with great regret, the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented  indisposition ;—ex- 
presses the Royal satisfaction at the zeal 
and assiduity of the late session, especially 
in the investigation of the state of the cur- 
rency ;—and laments the necessity of the 
new taxes, from which, however, it augu',. 
great and lasting bencfit tothe country. ft 
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then, after mentioning the continued friend. 
ly disposition of foreign powers, concludes 
as follows: 


“I have observed with great concern 
the attempts which have been recent), 
made, in some of the manufacturing dis. 
tricts, to take advantage of circumstarce« 
of local distress to excite a spirit of disaf 
fection to the institutions and governmen: 
of the country, No object can be nearer 
my heart than to promote the welfare anc 
prosperity of all classes of his Majesty's 
subjects; but this cannot be effected with. 
out the maintenance of public order ang 
tranquillity. 


ts You may rely, therefore, upon my firn 
determination to employ for this purpose 
the powers entrusted to me by law; and J 
have no doubt, that, on your return to your 
several counties, you will use your utmost 
endeavours, in co-operation with the ma- 
gistracy, to defeat the machinations of 
those whose projects, if successful, could 
only aggravate the evils which it is pro. 
fessed to remedy; and who, under the 
pretence of Reform, have really no other 
object but the subversion of our happy con 
stitution.” 


‘The topic adverted to in these extraets i: 
the most important feature of the Roya! 
speech, and at the present moment near 
concerns us all. That the embarrassments 
of the country have been, and stil! continue, 
very great, owing to the want of adequate 
markets for our manufactures; and tha: 
much consequent distress has resulted to « 
very large portion of our population ; it is 
quite impossible to deny. We commise 
rate most deeply the case of the unem- 
ployed poor; and not less that of man: 
others, who, though raised above them in 
the scale of society, are not less expose. 
to the heavy pressure of the moment. But 
we cannot express too great an abhorreice 
of the wickedness of those who “take ad- 
vantage of this distress to excite a spirit 0! 
disaffection to the institutions and govern 
ment of the country.” That such there are 
among us, is but too evident; or, if a new 
proof were wanting, the meetings of “Ra 
dical Reformers” which have taken place 
during the last month would be sufficien' 
testimony. At Stockport, Leeds, Black: 
burn, Glasgow, Paisley, as well as @ 
Smithfield in London, and a_ variety ©! 
other places, popular assemblies have re- 
cently been held, at which resolutions 0 
the most inflammatory nature have passe¢ 
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ind petitions of a similar character been 
voted for presentation to the throne. 7 heir 
chief theme is annual parliaments and uni. 
versal suffrage. A set of abstract truisms 
‘mixed, however, witha lamentable propor- 
tion of notorious «wrtruths,) is regularly 
brought forward on these occasions ;—such 
as, that every person born in Great Britain 
and Ireland is by inherent right free ; that 
itis necessary that laws should be establish- 
ed, and an executive administration pro- 
vided ; but that free men may not be taxed 
without their consent declared through 
their representatives, &c. &c. Itis in the 
application of these abstract truths to ex- 
isting facts, that the artifice of the con- 
structors of these popuiar resolutions is 
chiefly apparent. Their misguided audi. 
‘ors are not aware that their premises may 
oe generally true, and yet every syllable of 
‘heir inference false ; which, in some of the 
sets of resolutions which we have seen, 1s 
precisely the case. If attacked respecting 
the general tendency and design of their 
harangues and resolutions, these radical 
reformists shelter themselves beneath some 
universal proposition, which scarcely any 
man who loves true liberty will deny, but 
which every person of common reflection 
must see has little or nothing to do with 
the inference it is brought to prove. 


The last few weeks have introduced a 
novel, and not very desirable feature, in the 
ultra-reform system ; we mean the enlist- 
ment of females beneath its banners. At 
Blackburn in particular this new class of 
reformers have greatly distinguished them- 
selves in the cause; having appointed fe- 
male leaders and committees, and pledged 
themselves, “collectively and individually, 
to instil into their children a thorough 
xnowledge of their natural and inalienable 
rights.”’—Such is the general and unexcep- 
Uonabie proposition: now for the distorted 
‘onclusion—** whereby they shall be able to 
form just and correct notions of those /e- 
galized banditti of plunderers, who now rob 
their parents of more than half the produce 
of their labour.” They also “pledge 
themselves to stimulate their husbands and 
sons to imitate the ancient Romans, and 
their daughters and friends to imitate the 
Spartan women !” &c. &e. 


But the principal meeting, and that on 
which the ultra-reformers seem to have 
most calculated, was the one in Smithfield, 
for which great preparations were made by 
“the committee of two hundred,” and 
which excited in many persons some alarm 
for the peace of the metropolis. Whether, 
loweyer, from the precautionary arrange- 
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ments made by the Home Department and 
the Lord Mayor, or from the prudence or 
policy ofthe leaders themyelves, all passed 
off as quietly, to use their own language, 
** as if they had been returning from a place 
of worship.” ‘lhe stage for the occasion 
was a cart, from which Mr. Hunt, the 
Thespis of the party, accompanied by 
Blandford, Harrison, Watson, Walker, and 
other reform orators, addressed the assem- 
bly. Weshall not, of course, detail their 
speeches, or describe the machinery, par- 
ticularly the tri-colour and other flags— 
“red, white, and gray, with all their trum- 
pery’—which were theatrically unfurled 
upon the occasion. Joseph Harrison above 
mentioned (who entitles himself Reve- 
rend,) had nearly been deprived of this 
opportunity of addressing the multitude, 
by the arrival of the Lord Mayor’s officers, 
not perhaps at the most prudent moment, 
to arrest him, in consequence of a true bill 
found against both him and Sir Charles 
Wolseley, for their speeches at the Stock- 
port meeting on the 26th of June, with a 
view, as the indictment states, ** to excite 
tumult and insurrection within the realm.” 
Sir Charles Wolseley pleaded, as an ex- 
cuse for his absence at Smithfield, a pro- 
mise of attending a similar meeting at 
Manchester. His heart, it was well known, 
was in the cause.—We almost forgot to 
add, that at a similar meeting, held at Bir. 
mingham, Sir Charles was unanimously 
elected by the multitude as parliamentary 
representative of that town, on the ground 
that, though no writ had been expressly 
issued for such a member, it was their duty 
to appoiat one; and Sir Chartes, it is said, 
has stated his intention of proceeding to 
Westminster at the opening of the next 
session, to claim his place ! 


Now, amidst all the folly and extrava- 
gance of these proceedings, it is very evi- 
dent that they bear a most mischievous and 
inflammatory aspect. Much has indeed 
been said in praise of the tranquillity with 
which these meetings have been conduct- 
ed, and the leading actors have certainly 
been at least verbally strenuous with theic 
followers to avoid a breach of the peace.* 
For ourselves, rejoiced as we are that no 
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* We fear we shall have greatly to qua 
lify the praise of peaceable deportment in 
the party. While we are writing, intelli- 
gence has arrived, that a constable at Stock - 
port, who had Harrison in his custody, bas 
been shot, and 400/. reward have been of- 
fered by proclamation for the discoverv of 
the offender. 
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immediate tumult should have occurred, to 
threaten the lives or property of the peace- 
able part of the community, we cannot but 
view this studied forbearance and affected 
aversion to outrageous proceedings as 
among the most w.minous teatures of the 
case. The Spafields riots caused a sirong 
re-action; and almost every person felt 
himself tmperatively called upon to pretect 
his country against similar proceedings. 
The ‘radical reformers” have perceived 
and acknowledged this; their obvious po- 
licy, therefore, ts tosubvert without alarm. 
ing, and to sheathe their weapons tll the 
season which they fondly hove for arrives 
for using them with full effect, In the 
mean time, the organization of their plans 
is proceeding, deputies are appointed 
throughout the country, and every incident 
1s distorted in their speeches and writings 
to sour the public mind, and to prepare as 
many ascan be gained over, to desire a 
complete revolution of the present system. 
it is, however, no slight satisfaction to find 
that scarcely any person of respectability in 
life has identified himself with these mea- 
sures; and still more, that it is the opinion 
of all parties that the existing laws, if vi- 
gorously enforced, will be quite sufficient 
to suppress seditious plans and mectings, 
without again encroaching on the liberty of 
the people. We are glad to perceive that 
the magistracy are every where exerting 
themselves on the occasion. 


With regard to the best remedy for all 
these evils, the wisest men acknowledge 
the difficulty of the subject. If we trace 
them to their immediate cause, we find it 
10 be the want of productive employment. 
Comparatively few persons will spend their 
time and labour in the way we have been 
describing, who can devote them to more lu- 
crative and satisfactory avocations. What, 
then, is the natural remedy for this defi- 
ciency in the demand for productive labour ? 
Certainly not achange in parliament. The 
extension of our commerce is the natural 
cure, as its curtailment has been the prin- 
cipal cause. For this we can only wait in 
submission to that Sovereign Arbiter © by 
whom nations and empires rise and fall, 
flourish and decay.” In the mean time, 
numerous palliatives—or, as their abettors 
consider them, specifics—are recommend. 
ed. Some of these, such as the reduction 
of machinery, are positively injurious, and 
would, in the end, have the opposite effect 
tothat intended. Others, and particularly 
that of letting small portions of land to the 
poor, might doubtless in many instances be 
productive of advantage Weare happy to 


gtate in this connexion, that, by an Act re- 
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cently passed, parishes are empowered tg 
obtain Jand for the purpose of employment 
and letting to the poor ; limiting the Jand 
thus taken in each parish to twenty acres. 
These tands, divided inte small portions, to 
be lent or let to the poor tor cultivation in 
their bours of leisure, mght certainly be 
productive of benefit to the nation in a ya. 
riety of ways; and we trust that overseers 
will extensively avail themselves of the 
permission, 


We would also urge most strenuously 
the Christian duty of liberality on those 
who have itin their power to assist the un. 
employed poor during temporary pressure, 
Much local good may doubtless be effected 
in this manner; and still more by those 
sympathising attentions and religious con- 
solations, which allay irritation, and prepare 
the afflicted to bear with patience and ac. 
quiescence those providential siflictions, 
which are but a small part of the calamities 
which we have ali deserved. For a few 
valuable hints on this subject we refer our 
readers to a passage from Dr. Chalmers’s 
Sermons, quoted in our present Number, 
p. 449. 


But till commerce shall revive, so as ful- 
ly toempley our surplus hands, emigration 
appears to be the only adequate and per- 
manent source of reliet; and both the Ex- 
ecutive Government and the Legislature 
seem to concur in this opinion, by an Act, 
passed the day before the prorogation of 
Parliament, for granting a sum of money 
(50,000/.) towards assisting families who 
may desire to emigrate to the Cape of 
Good Hope. That colony appears at the 
present moment, on a variety of grounds, 
preferable to North America, the region 
hitherto generally selected for such specu- 
lations. Government proposes to pay the 
expense of the passage, and to let lands to 
the settlers, for which nothing but a nomi- 
nal quit-rentis to be paid for ten years. A 
smail advance will be required before their 
leaving this country, to be repaid in neces- 
saries at the Cape. Parishes may assist 
those of their poor to emigrate who are de- 
sirous of so dcing, and who come undef 
the description of persons mentioned in the 
regulations ; but the act on the part of the 
poor is to be wholly voluntary. 


We should rejoice to find that the ex- 
tension of commerce and productive labour 
at home superseded the necessity of such 
a plan ; but we can by no means encourage 
the morbid sentimentalism in which some 
persons have thought fit to indulge en the 
occasion. We should be more inclined tc 
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apprehend difficulty from the nae of 
mavuy of the settlers for agricu arat cr 
other laborious pursuits, than to magnity 
the sacrifice of country, while they still 
remain British subjects, and equally under 
our envied constitution—a sacrifice which 
numerous classes of persons, froma private 
soldier to the Governour-General of India, 
are obiiged to make, and many of them 
under far less hopeful circumstances. Nor 
can we think for a moment that the parent 
country 18 weakened, but rather that it is 
strengthened, by the emigratron of the un- 
employed part of its population. The re- 
strictions upon emigration, acting in con- 
junction with the present system of poor 
jaws, may have materially tended to pre- 
vent the evil gradually adjusting itself as it 
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arose, instead of needing, as it now does, 
a forcible effort to throw it off at once. 
But we must drop the subject; and shall 
ouly urge, in conclusion, the important 
duty of preventing, as far as possible, the 
various evils to which we have alluded, not 
only by introducing into this country a bet- 
ter system of poor laws, but by attending 
individually and nationally to the moral 
and religious culture of our population; 
and we trust that both Government and 
private benevolence will do all in their 
power to render the projected settlements 
the abode of peace and prosperity and re- 
ligiun, by a due attention to the moral 


and spiritual as well as temporal wants of 


the inhabitants. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REY. JOHN NEILSON. 
On Sunday, March 2lst, expired, at the 
house of his mother, in Trinity Street, 
Bristol, the Rev. Jonn Nerkson, Lec- 
turer of All Saints, and Chaplain to the 
Orphan Asylum in that city. From his 
childhood he was remarkably gentle, amia- 
ble, and affectionate ; shrinking with ab- 
horrence from deceit and falsehood, and 
glowing with generous indignation at cruel- 
ty and oppression. At nine years of age 
he was placed under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. (now Archdeacon) Rudge, of Glouces- 
ter; with whom he continued neatly two 
years. A severe illness having obliged 
bim to return home, his friends, who could 
never be prevailed on to send him to such 
a distance again, removed him to Mr. Rob- 
bins’s Academy, Long Ashton, where his 
education was 4nished, with a view to 
commercial pursuits, He was apprenticed, 
at the usual age, to a house of great re- 
spectability ; and entered on the duties of 
his situation with cheerfulness, and acquit- 
ted himself to the satisfaction of those 
around him. Though his character had 
not yet received its highest grace, he was 
yet mercifully preserved from the vices 
and follies so natural to youth, <Averse 
from dissipation and noisy mirth, his hap- 
piest hours were spent at home, and his 
leisure was chiefly devoted to reading, 
drawing, or other innocent and rational 
amusements, Like Timothy, he was blest 
with a pious grandmother, whose delight 
“as to communicate religious imstruction 
> her children’s children, He venerated 


the character of this ‘elder parent,” even 
before he could fully understand the prin. 
ciples which formed and gave it lustre ; 
and afterwards, in a sermon describing the 
aged Anna, she was the model from which 
he drew. His parents assisted her endea- 
vours ; so that he was early taught to reve- 
rence God’s Word and Sabbaths, and to 
be diligent in the use of all the means of 
grace. He had not, however, at this pe- 
riod, that deep and permanent sense of the 
importance of eterval things which he af. 
terwards exhibited ; vet even then his Hea. 
venly Parent was gradually leading him 
‘* by a way which he knew not,” to a more 
perfect '* knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus ;” and preparing him for pointing 
out the Saviour in all bis gracious offices to 
others.—He was a remarkable instance of 
the fulfilment of that promise, ‘* If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God.” After four or 
five years spent in business, he began to 
regret that he had not receiwed a classical 
education, and determined to supply the 
deficiency by devoting all his leisure hours 
to study, but without any intention of leay- 
ing the situation in which he was placed 

He soon acquired a respectable knowledge 
of Latin and’ Greek: and though, as he 
afterwards declared, had the path which 
his friends marked out for him continued 
open, he should have considered it a point 
of duty not to quit it, and would in thus 
acting have sacrificed his own inclinations 
to theirs ; yet some time after, on the dis- 
appointment of their hopes, he felt at li. 
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berty to declare bis own, which were, to 
be permitted to wait at the altar. He ac- 
cordingly entered at St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, October Lith, 1809. His letters from 
college manifest an imcreasing spirituality 
of mind; and his views of reliytous truth, 
which had been hitherto obscure, especial- 
ly on the great doctrine of Justification by 
faith, perceptibly brightened to a more 
perfect knowledge. His conduct also, 
which was always amiable and exemplary, 
became now increasingly subject to the in- 
fluence of truly refigicus motives; and 
while his attention to the ex'ernal forms 
of devotion, for which he was peculiarly 
conspicuous, increased rather than relaxed, 
it began to wear Jess of the aspect of a 
pharisaic or self-righteous spirit, and to 
assume that of willing and evangelical obe- 
dience. 

With sentiments such as he now pos- 
sessed, he was anXtous to lose no time in 
entering on lis public labours: he there- 
fore passed his firs’ examination in June, 
1811; his final one, November loch, 1812 ; 
and was ordamed Deacon at Wells, De- 
cember 20th: at which time he felt much 
impressed by the service, and also by a 
sermon preached on that occasion by the 
Hon. and Rev the Dean of Wells. now 
Bishop of Gloucester. From that hour he 
more than ever renounced al! vain and sin- 
ful compliance with the customs of the 
world, even in things which be had hither- 
to considered as matters of indifference. 
He preached his first sermon at St. Nicho- 
las’s church, December 22d, on the love of 
God to fallen may in the precious gift of a 


Saviour. Fortwelve months he laboured 
with much acceptance as Curate of St. 
Philip’s. He took his Bachelor’s degree, 


June, 1813; was ordained Priest the Sep- 
tember following, at Salisbury; and in 
March, 1814, took the degree of Master of 
Arts. He entered om his public labours as 
Curate and Lecturer of All Saints, January 
13th, 1814—a day appointed for a general 
thanksgiving ;—and took his final leave of 
that people as Curate, November 94th, 
1816; but retained the Evening Lecture- 
ship, and assisted the Rev. Mr. Day, at St. 


Philip’s, until appointed Chaplain to the Or. 


phan Asylum, in 1817. 


A memorandum, found in his desk after 
his decease, shews the state of his mind 
about this period. Jt was dated June 3d, 
1817 —his birth-day—and is as follows : 
‘©The clock has just struck twelve. For 
the first time in my life, I could and can 
say (I hope sincerely) that I love my Sa- 
viour better than any person or thing which 
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this world contains. W hom have 1 in hea 
vei but 1 hee? and there is hone Upon eart}, 
I desire in comparison of ‘Thee. Lord, | 
thank thee fe thisfechoy + may I thus fee! 
for ever !” 

Conscious of the awful responsibility oj 
lis situation asa minister of the Gospel, he 
delighted to tulfil its important duties, A 
tiend meeting him one Sunday last Au. 
tumn, observed he was much fatizued—(he 
had gone through three services that day )— 
and asked him if be did not act wrong, jn 
undertaking so much ? “ No,” said he, «{ 
feel I have a yreat work to do, and the time 
is short.’—He was diligent m attending 
the bed of sickness; and within about 4 
moath of his death, touk a journey of thi. 
teen miles to visit a sick relation, to whom 
he spoke of the Redeemer, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing her declare Him to 
be the sole ground of her hope and conf- 
dence. Writing afterwards to one who 
was with her, he gave, among various di 
rections, the foliowing : ** Wiilst her life 
is spared, do not think that all is done: 
speak to her of tiinse mcstumable blessings 
which are spiritual and eternal + remember 
that man can never be abased too low, and 
tliat Christ can never be too highly exalt 
ed. J trust your visits may, under the 
blessing of God, be made « means of deep 
cmng her repentance, of increasing lie: 
faith, and of keeping her view and he: 
hopes steadily directed to the only Object 
which can give us solid peace in this hile, 
and sure and certain hope for that which 
is to come.”2—Vhough “ strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might,” bis 
increasing debility of frame was such, that 
he felt fur many weeks, especially towards 
the close of last year, that each returning 
Sabbath might be his last; and as such he 
endeavoured to improve it. His funeral 
sermon for the Queen was remarkably im- 
pressive; and in this and many others 
which he preached about that period, es- 
pecially one on the lamented death of the 
Rev. J. B. Simpson, he gently hints at his 
own approaching departure.—The man who 
is tauprht of God, will feel conscious, when 
he has done all, that he is an unprofitable 
servant; and this was eminently the case 
with our dear departed fricud; the subject 
of his last sermon at All Saints, March 
7th, was the genuine feeling of his soul; “Tf 
abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.’—He prepared once more to ad- 
dress his beloved people, with a parting 
wish for their best interest, from 1 Thess. 
v. 23; but pain and weakness compelled 
him to lay down his pen. The termina- 
tion of his labours and life was hastened by 
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4 cold, caught while he was under the im- 
mediate influence ofa course of medicine, 
which was considered the only ee of 
arresting the progress of a disease which 
vad for more than two years bafiled every 
other remedy. Hitherto his earthly ta- 
sernacile had been gently shaken ; and 
‘ t it would sooo be dissolved, 
iis principal sutiering was tliat of hana sai 
veakness and debility.—Oa Wednesday, 
March the 10th, alarming symptoms hav. 
ing appeared, he wae peeve upon ” 
have further advice. ‘J consent to this, 
said he, “in compliance with the wishes 
of my friends; Tam perfectly satisfied my- 
self? It was rot tll Friday that he gave 
up the hope of being able to officiate on the 
Sunday following, although he acknow- 
ledged to one who was with fim, that he 
had been obliged to lean upon the desk 
the preceding Sunday, and that it appear- 
ed tohim as though he was then address- 
ing his congregation for the last time. On 
the possibility of his restoration being sug- 
cested, he answered, with great earnest- 
ness, * 1 do not wish it: 1 am quite as will- 
ing to go now, if it is the will of Gad, ag at 
any future period. I can enter fully into 
the Apostle’s declaration, that it is better 
<o depart and to be with Christ—far bet- 
rer.” To alady, who expressed her hope 
that the advice of the physicians might be 
blessed to his restoration, he made a simi- 
tar reply, adding, ** Ican look to the Sa- 
viour whom] have preached.” In the evea- 
ing, one of the Rev. Daniel Wilson’s Ser- 
mons was read to him, from) Philip. i. 19, 
with which he was much interested: the 
following observation he desired to hear 
again, and then marked it: “ tis disap- 
pointment in the favourite object, which 
loosens the soul from earth, and draws it 
more powertully towards Christ and hea- 
ven.” That his own sentiments were per- 
fectly in unison with this remark, appears 
from his observing to a very dear friend and 
fellow-labourer, afew days betore his death, 
“he could thank God that every disappoint- 
ment or affliction, which had befallen him 
in the course of life, had been over-ruled 
inthe end to his good."—On Monday, a 
coasultation of physicians was held on his 
ease, Which they pronounced to de a dan- 
gerous, though not a hopeless ane, provid- 
edhe should gain strength to bear those 
medicines on which, humanly speaking, his 
restoration depended. He heard their 
pinion with perfect composure. 


though he fel 


But though unable longer to officiate 
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‘vroad, he continued to the last to improve 
“very opportunity of conveying instruction 
(o those around him. He addressed a 


mune relation, who was then in a Cectine 
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and is now no more; kindly pointed out her 
danger; bade her “look to the Saviour, 
trust in him, and to remember the Chris- 
tian’s one great inquiry should be, * Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do??? He en- 
deavoured to impress on her mind the so- 
lemn traths which he had laid before her, 
by adding, ** we are all going, but some 
faster than others; you and 1 appear to be 
rong very, very fast."—His patience and re- 
signation were remarkable: acule sufter- 
ing one day wrung from him a groan; he 


immediately observed, with a degree of 


regret and selfreproach, * I certainly do 
not bear pain as 1 ought ;”? but never did 
any murmur or repining word escape his 
lins, and during the whole of his illness bis 
will appeared to have been made confor- 
inable to the will of Him who ordereth all 
things well—On Thursday evening, he 
read and explained to the tamily part of 
the 14th chapter of St. Luke, as was his 
usual custom before pravers. On Friday, 
feeling incapable of much exertion, he re- 
quested one of the family to read a Psalm, 
after which he prayed with them. On Sa. 
turday, he appeared to be sinking very fast: 
but, still anxious for the good of others, de- 
sired to see a little boy who was at the 
house, and going to school from thence, 
saying, I willspeak to him for two minutes. 
He gave him a Prayer-book; warned him 
against those failings to which he appeared 
most addicted, and earnestly entreated him 
to pray to God to make him guod, as only 
his grace coulddo so. Unable in the even- 
ing to lead the devotions of the family, he 
knelt beside them, and for the last time 
mingled his supplications with theirs: then 
walked up stairs with great firmness, and 
thanked God for enabling him to do so, as 
he did when he came down in the middle 
of the day. This grateful acknowledgment 
was not a momentary emotion, but the ge- 
neral feeling of his mind; his every action 
seemed to say, ‘Praise the Lord, O my 
soul, and forget not all his benefits ;’? and 
While lingering in this wilderness, he ap. 
peared to have imbibed the spirit of those 
celestial beings who surround “ the throne 
of God and of the Lamb” with ceaseless 
adorations.-—arly on Sunday, March 21st, 
the person who was with bim foand his 
debility increasing, but did not imagine his 
end so near; be was free from pain, and 
appeared at mtervals to sleep : she observe! 
his ips moving, and beliewes him to have 
been engaged in prayer, as he seemed un 

willing to be interrupted. On one of the 
family coming to inquire for him, he an 

swere:!, he was tolerable. An intimation 
that he was worse, soon brought them al! 
to his bed-side—he sat up and looked 
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Convinced that his end drew near, he had death; to whose instructions they had so 
just strength enough to embrace his af. lately listened with delight, but whose 
flicted parent: she gently closed his eyes, voice they will hear no more, until that 
and he opened them on carth no more.—— moment when, released from the burden 
He lingered speechless until half past four, of mortality, their ear shall catch the son 
then entered into the joy of his Lord. of the redeemed. In that song, through 
the merits of a crucified Redeemer, may 

His remains were deposited in the fami. they unite, and be presented by their de. 
ly burying-ground, St. Augustine’s church- parted minister as the children whom Gog 
yard, preceded by the children from the hath given him ! B. 
Orphan Asylum, who seemed in him to 
have lost a second father. Eight clergy- Nore.—Our limits have obliged us ty 
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ALS men bore the pall; and a large number of abridge this Obituary, which concludes with ¢ 
+ Foe sincere Mourners followed, anxious topay highly favourable and well-written testimon 
by 8 their last tribute of respect to one so just- to Mr. Neilson’s moral, spiritual, and cler;- 
te ly valued in life, so deeply regretted in cal character, taken from his funeral sermor 
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at i j. M. W.; Cuericus Denrsiensis; A. S.; Cuarues; H.; F. L.D.; X.Y.; an 
Maat A rrue Frienp To Fairness; are under consideration. 
‘i Mr. B.’s packet is left at Mr. Hatchard’s. 
‘tf a We have received several communicatipns respecting the mode of education adopted by 
» 1a Pestalozzi, most of which being a mere panegyric onthe author and his systen, 
i eS rather than an explanation of the latter, would not be particularly calculated to in- 
f i 4 terest or instruct our readers. Our correspondents differ most remarkably in their 
ny conclusions ; some inferring that the system ought to be adopted in every chiarity- 
v4 school, and in a great measure to supersede the excellent mechanism now so gene. 
bal i rally in use; while others state that it is of so delicate a nature, and requires agents 
i a of so high an order, that it can be practised only in the superior walks of education, 
u We have also received several communications respecting the Essay of ScruTa toro 


the justifying faith of believers under the Old-Testament dispensation ; particularly 
a long one from ScruTrator himself, in which he contends that ANT1KatNos has 


t-te “we 
A 


3 ‘ misunderstood or misrepresented lis arguments ;—that he has taken much tor grant- 
~, 4 ed which he cannot prove from Scripture ;—that he has omitted what Scruraton 
4 J really said, and argued upon what Scrutaror did not say ;—that he has supposed 
: that ScrurATOR maintained that temporal blessings were all that were promised to 
yy the Jews, wiereas Scrurator “ fully believes that they were of a spiritual nature, 
and as comprehensive in this respect as ANTIKa1NoS Would have them to be, con 
a: taining in effect ali the blessings of the Gospel ;’—that “nothing in his essay goes to 
4 deny this,” the ** point at issue being only, did the ancient Jews understand from the 
oa oh prophecies the procuring cause of their blessings ;”—that, ‘after all that ANTIKAIL 
ny nos has alleged by way of argument, respecting what they might have known,” it is 
“pes a still ** a fact that God 1s set forthevery where in the Old Testament as the sole object 
ME of trust, of hope, and of confidence ; and a truth that cannot be denied, that the Old. 
Ba)! Testament saints did invariably approach God as a God of mercy, and asked forgive 
bei ness and every grace for his Name’s sake ; and that the disciples themselves, prior to 
voy. our Lord’s resurrection, were ignorant of the doctrine of the Atonement.” Scrura- 
ee. Tor expresses himself as extremely grieved that An TIKA1Nos should have imputed 
or | to his remarks a Socinian tendency, whereas he bonestly meant to obviate an vbjec- 
Fe 5 tion ** alleged by Socinians against the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of our Sa- 
ae 8 viour”” ScruTator lastly refers his readers to a pamphlet written by the Rev. Ro- 
ty ' bert Hall, of Leicester, eniitled “The essential Differences between Christian Bap- 
A ios tism and the Baptism of John” (p. 35to 45,) for a further view of his sentiments on 
ae this subject; and states that his ideas and those of Mr. Hall * perfectly coincide.” 
¥ We trust this outline of ScruTator’s letter will satisfy the writer, without a re- 
ey te newal of a controversy from which no particular benefit seems likely to arise. He 
Fy . will find a letter directed for him at Mr. Seeley’s. | | 
uv rk Ky Since writing the above, we hve received a letter trom the Rev. Tuomas Scott of 
PG this subject, which will appear in our next Number, and which we may add, ver} 
we 


nearly expresses Our OWN opinion. 





